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THE WOMEN 


HE worst of the war is yet to come. Not next 

month, nor next year, but twenty years from 

now and after will its. most serious effects be- 

come apparent. Then for the first time will we 
know which country has really been defeated. It matters 
comparatively little where the boundary lines are drawn 
or how much the indemnity is or who pays it. The 
deciding factor will be that which ultimately determines 
the fate of every nation in peace or war, that is, what 
will be the numbers of the next generation and who will 
be their parents? 

Why is it that fair Champagne and the rich north- 
land of France are now crushed beneath the iron heel 
of the invader? Not because of French misfortune in 
1870-71; not because of German prowess in 1914-15; 
but because in the years of peace and prosperity in 
between France took no thought for the morrow. Year 
by year the French have been growing richer, year by 
year the birth-rate has fallen until it came to pass that 
the coffins outnumbered the cradles. Thru love of ease 
and fear of suffering, thru avarice and vice, French 
men and French women have sacrificed posterity to 
selfishness. They paid no heed to the warnings of their 
statesmen and statisticians or the counsels of pastor and 
priest, altho the necessary consequences of such a course 
were patent to all. 

The decline of France dates not from 1871, but from 
1881. Since that time it is as if she had lost a battle 
a month. The invasion of France did not begin in Au- 
gust last, but long before, and it was not Germans only 
who took part in it, but Belgians, Italians, Spanish; 
from every side foreigners flowed in to fill the vacant 
places, for nature abhors a vacuum. 

France would have been defeated if peace had con- 
tinued, but it may be that the war will save her as 
well as the other countries that were drifting toward 
race suicide. Such a crisis throws men and women back 
upon the elemental facts of human nature; it tears 
away the veil of artificiality and reveals the secrets of 
life and death. From all lands we hear of a religious 
awakening and a turning toward the old standards of 
morality. Marriage is once more coming into fashion in 
circles where a few months ago it was regarded as an 
antiquated and superfluous institution. In Vienna and 
Paris couples who had been living in what is called 
“free union” have legitimatized their relation. The fees 
of the Church and the restrictions of the State which 
have been in part the cause or the excuse of such irregu- 
lar unions have been remitted or relaxed. In France, 
Germany and Austria recruits who have fiancées have 
been given a furlough in order to make them wives. In 
Prussia Prince Adalbert set the example by marrying 


WHO SAVE THE RACE 


in August. In England the archbishops are urging the 
volunteers to marry before going to the front. Many a 
young man who in time of peace might have drifted thru 
thoughtlessness or selfishness into confirmed bachelor- 
hood has been suddenly confronted with the question 
whether he would wish to be the last of his lineage and 
has decided to follow the example of his fathers. Many 
a young woman, indifferent or averse to the thought of 
marriage and motherhood, has when called upon to make 
an immediate decision come to realize that she, too, has 
a duty toward her country and the future. A titled lady 
of England in urging the young women to marry the 
volunteers met the objection that they must part so soon 
by the remark: “Better be married a minute than die 
an old maid.” 

So mobilization week has been a week of weddings. 
Sometimes the village church is filled with young cou- 
ples all married together. Khaki and feldgrau prove as 
fascinating as ever were brass buttons and gay cloth, 
and only those in uniform stand any chance of getting 
partners at a ball. “None but the brave deserve the fair” 
regains now a meaning that had been forgotten in times 
of peace, and so we need not fear that the young men 
of 1936 will be solely the sons of the cowardly, the in- 
competent and others left behind because they are of 
no use at the front. In such hasty and wholesale mar- 
riage there will no doubt. be many a sad mismating, 
but this is not always avoided in times of more delibera- 
tion. A week’s honeymoon and a widow’s pension are 
all too little of love and comfort for a woman’s life, but 
unfortunately they are more than some women get in 
the best of times. There are women in this country who 
have lived lonely lives for half a century, widowed in 
spirit tho not in law, because they refused to marry their 
lovers going off to the war. 


S the crisis is calling forth latent manhood so also 

it is arousing true womanhood to a sense of duty 
and responsibility. Women have suddenly been brought 
to realize not merely their own importance to society as 
temporary and more or less competent substitutes for 
men in industry, but their supreme and unique impor- 
tance as women. The men may save the country, but it 
is only the women who can save the race. The war 
brides have undertaken a duty more essential and re- 
quiring no less courage than that which called their hus- 
bands to the trenches, for the percentage of casualties 
in their branch of the service is nearly as great. Those 
of the older generation know what it means. There is an 
old song, which is perhaps not great music or great poet- 
ry, but which touches the hearts of many still living. 
It was arranged for female voices, for bass and tenor 
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were wanting. The tune is in a minor key, yet with a tri- 
umphant note in it after all. The chorus, if we remember 
right, runs this way: 
Brave boys are they! Gone at their country’s call 
And yet—and yet— 


We cannot forget 
That many brave boys must fall. 


Sing that in an audience of white-haired men and women 
and you will see the bent backs straighten and upon 
their uplifted faces smiles and tears as they look into 
the past. They are thinking of the time when they first 
heard that song over fifty years ago when it was sung 
by a quartet or a choir of soldiers’ wives, drest all in 
white which some of them were soon to change to black. 
But the brave boys who fell at the front did not wholly 
die. The soldier’s widow devoted her life to bringing up 
a soldier’s son, teaching him to honor the memory of 
the father who never saw him, training him to the ideals 
of loyalty and courage so that whenever called upon in 
war or peace he might be as willing to sacrifice himself 
for others as was his father—and his mother. If it had 
not been for such women this country would in the early 
eighties have sunk to a lower depth of political and 
social corruption than it did. 

Then, too, one might still find in some old print shop, 
tho despised of the connoisseur, two pictures that were 
popular a half century ago. Pictures came in pairs in 
those days and these were entitled “The Soldier’s Fare- 
well” and “The Soldier’s Return.” Sometimes his uni- 
form was blue and sometimes it was gray, but the pic- 
ture was the same. In the first scene he was marching 
off proudly with musket on shoulder to join his regi- 
ment, while his bridé at the gate waved the handker- 
chief which she was to put to another use after he had 
rounded the corner. In the second picture the hero comes 
back, this time with a beard and his arm in a sling, and 
the wife awaiting him at the gate holds up for his first 
kiss the child that she has borne to him in loneliness 
and anxiety. 


OU will find the names of some of these soldiers’ 

sons in the roll of Congress, in the biographical dic- 
tionaries, in any list of men who are serving their coun- 
try. We are not sorry that we have them, tho we know 
what they cost in suffering and toil. That is why it hurts 
us to hear a younger generation sneer at or denounce 
war brides. We are sorry that the Century Magazine, 
which has done so much in the past to stimulate patriot- 
ism, should now lend its pages to a play which teaches 
that it is better for a girl to commit suicide than to 
marry a soldier, and we regret that Nazimova, a refugee 
from Russian tyranny, should devote her talents to put- 
ting this play upon the stage. Its lesson is altogether 
false as well as immoral. There is, we believe, less chance 
than ever before in history that a child born now should 
fall a prey to militarism. One of our reasons for believ- 
ing that a long if not a permanent peace will follow the 
Great War is that woman’s value to the State is becom- 
ing recognized as never before, both by herself and by 
man, and when it becomes once accepted that her ser- 
vice. in bearing children is fully the equivalent 
of his in bearing arms and worthy of more respect, then 
woman’s voice will be heard on the question what shall 
become of her children and his. Just now when man’s 
energies are turned aside toward destructiveness is the 
time when women’s creative energies are most needed 


and will receive fullest recognition. We hope that the 


world will have less need for soldiers in the future, but - 


it will have more need for farmers and merchants, for 
mechanics and engineers, for scientists and artists, and 
the world is dependent upon the war brides to prevent 
the total loss of the talent and genius now being wan- 
tonly sacrificed in the trenches. 








TWO SOUND PROTESTS 


— Government of the United States, in pursuance 
of its consistent purpose of neutrality and of the 
maintenance of American rights, has addrest to the 
German and British governments two firm and digni- 
fied notes. We print the notes on another page. 

Each of the notes is perfectly friendly. But both are 
profoundly earnest. It is difficult to see how either of 
the governments addrest can fail to give serious atten- 
tion to the protest. 

The note to Germany is the graver in tone. But that 
is as it should be. For the policy which the German 
proclamation “foreshadowed,”—to adopt the word used 
by the State Department—is of the highest gravitty. 
As we pointed out last week, Germany is proposing to 
change the rules of maritime warfare out of hand. 
While her navy is kept in harbor by the pressure of 
the stronger British navy, only with her submarines 
can she hope to harass British commerce. The sub- 
marine, by the very nature of the case, is handicapped 
in dealing with suspected merchantmen. So Germany 
must forego interference with the shipping that is 
bringing supplies to England from the rest of the world, 
or violate the established customs of sea warfare. She 
has proposed to accept the second alternative. 

The United States has vigorously protested. The pro- 
test is based upon the soundest reasoning. 

A belligerent has but one right—unless a blockade is 
effectively established, which is obviously impossible 
under existing conditions—in dealing with neutral ves- 
sels—the right of visit and search. In the words of the 
American note, “To declare or exercize a right to at- 
tack and destroy any vessel entering a proscribed area 
of the high seas without first certainly determining 
its belligerent nationality and the contraband nature of 
its cargo would be an act so unprecedented in naval war- 
fare that this Government is reluctant to believe that 
the imperial Government of Germany in this case con- 
templates it as possible.” 

The destruction by German vessels of war upon the 
high seas of an American vessel or the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens would indeed be “an indefensible violation 
of neutral rights, which it would be very hard indeed 
to reconcile with the friendly relations now happily 
subsisting” between the governments of Germany and 
the United States. 

The contentions of our Government are irrefragible. 
The “foreshadowed” policy of Germany was indefensi- 
ble. It is profoundly to be hoped that Germany will 
hasten to give assurances that American vitizens and 
their vessels will not be molested by the naval forces of 
Germany except in the ways prescribed by the accepted 
rules of war and hitherto universally accepted. 

The note to Great Britain refers to the systematic 
use by British merchant ships in the waters about the 
British Isles of the American flag. The occasional use 
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by a belligerent merchantman of a neutral flag in order 
‘to deceive an approaching enemy is a well recognized 
ruse de guerre. 

But, as the American note points out, this well-known 
practise is “a very different thing from an explicit 
sanction by a belligerent government for its merchant 
ships to fly the flag of a neutral power within certain 
portions of the high seas which are presumed to be 
frequented with hostile warships.” Our Government 
would be quite right in viewing “with anxious solici- 
tude” any general use of the American flag by British 
vessels within the German area of war. It is'a sound and 
legitimate protest that we have made to Great Britain 
on this point. 

In these two notes the Government of the United 
States has met with admirable spirit and commendable 
judgment an emergency created by the invention in the 
submarine of a new instrument of naval warfare. 





INDEPENDENCE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 


T is regrettable that the Democrats in Congress have 

attached to the Philippine Government bill a pre- 
amble declaring the purpose of the United States “to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein.” Their desire 
to give the Filipinos a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment is excellent. Their further desire to promise the 
Filipinos independence and to set the time when they 
shall become independent is unwise and ‘premature. 

The preamble is perfectly gratuitous. Not our prom- 
ises but our performance will convince the people of the 
Islands of our sincere devotion to their welfare. For a 
decade and a half we have governed the Philippines. We 
have kept order, promoted commerce, provided educa- 
tion, stimulated and encouraged the Filipinos’ desire 
for self-improvement. We have made a fine record of 
disinterested helpfulness Our deeds speak for them- 
selves. The fine words of the preamble sound no note of 
higher sincerity. 

The preamble is too vague. It promises independence 
“as soon as a stable government can be established.” 
What does this mean? There is now a stable govern- 
ment in the Islands. Shall they be made independent 
tomorrow? Who would be so foolhardy as to suggest it? 
But if not tomorrow, when? The sponsors for the bill 
propose a riddle, When is a stable government not a 
stable government? 

The preamble is likewise too definite. It promises in- 
dependence. But who can know now whether at some 
indefinite time independence will be the best thing for 
the Filipinos? 

The framers of this bill have been guilty of hazy 
thinking. They confuse independence with self-govern- 
ment. Self-government is the sacred and inalienable 
right of every people sufficiently developed to exercize 
it. Independence may or may not be a right as the cir- 
cumstances of the case determine. To deprive a civilized 
people of self-government is tyranny. To refuse to grant 
a people independence may be a high type of benevolence. 

Canada, Australia, New Zealand are in ‘the highest 
degree self-governing. Not one of them is independent. 
But there is no tyranny in the relation of the British 


Empire to them. Hawaii, Alaska and Porto Rico are as 
self-governing as any Territory, now become a state, 
ever was. But does their lack of independence deprive 
their people of any sacred and inalienable right? 

The United States owes to the people of the Philip- 
pines a high duty. It is bound by every consideration of 
justice and fair play to give them the largest possible 
measure of self-government just as rapidly as they are 
capable of exercizing it. But to give them independence 
is quite another thing. Whether this should ever be done 
is a question to be answered only in terms of the actual 
conditions when the time comes. It may well be that at 
some future time the best welfare of the Filipinos will 
demand their independence. Then the American people 
will give it to them, or be false to their own convictions . 
and ideals. But it may equally well be that not independ- 
ence but union will prove best for the Filipinos. If such 
should prove to be the case we should have made a ter- 
rible mistake in making a definite promise now. 

We must refuse to bind our hands, not for our own 
sake but for the sake of the people of the Philippines. 








HYPHENATED AMERICANS 


E cannot be counted among those who have in 

the past opposed hyphenated Americans. On the 
contrary, we have regretted the haste which many im- 
migrants have shown breaking all connections with their 
mother countries. We have been sorry to see their chil- 
dren refusing to speak any other language than Eng- 
lish. It would be a pity if “the melting pot” turned out 
an alloy of uniform and commonplace composition. We 
should prefer to have each of our immigrant constitu- 


‘ents furnish a distinct cultural as well as racial con- 


tribution to our common American nationality and serve 
as a channel of communication thru which we might 
continue to receive the art, literature and science of 
foreign lands. For that reason we have stood on the 
street and applauded the processions of Irish on St. 
Patrick’s day and of Italians on Columbus day; we 
have cheered the Scotch Americans reciting Burns and 
dancing the Highland fling; we have sung “God Save 
the King” with the Canadian Americans; we have re- 
joiced to see the foundation of such international organ- 
izations as the Scandinavian-American Society, the Al- 
liance Francaise and the German-American Alliance. 

But the new organization of German-Americans which 
is being formed for political action and agitation dur- 
ing the war we view with suspicion and disfavor and 
we are pleased to see that the same view of the move- 
ment is taken by Dr. Kuno Francke, the head of the 
Germanic Museum at Harvard and one of the most 
vigorous advocates of the German cause in America. In 
a letter to Representative Bartholdt declining to take 
part in a conference with this aim he says apropos of 
the proposal to prohibit the exportation of arms to the 
Allies: 

The establishment of such an embargo would inevitably 
bring our Government into conflict with England and might 
drive us into war with England. As a man of German blood 
I might welcome the help which would accrue to Germany 
by such a conflict between the United States and England. 
But as an American citizen I cannot possibly support a 
policy which would bring the terrors of war to our own 


country. What I feel bound to support, as an American 
citizen, is a policy which holds itself strictly within the now 
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accepted rules of neutrality, altho, to my regret, this policy, 
thru circumstances over which the United States has no 
control, practically turns out to the advantage of England 
and to the detriment of Germany. 

Let us continue to have a prominent part in all endeavors 
for political, civic, and industrial progress; let us stand for 
the German ideals of honesty, loyalty, truthfulness. devotion 
to work; let us cultivate our language, our literature, and 
our art; let us fearlessly defend the cause of our mother 
pone ay J against prejudices and aspersions. But let us re- 
frain from political organizations which would set Germans 
‘in this country apart as a class by themselves. Such an at- 
tempt would lead not to the raising, but to the degradation 
of the German name in this country. It would foster hatred 
instead of sympathy; and only by gaining the sympathy of 
the majority of the American people can we German-Amer- 
ficans help the cause of our mother country. 


This is sound sense and well said. Our Government 
at the beginning of the war declared its intention to 
maintain a strict neutrality and not to prevent the sale 
of supplies to either belligerent. To change that policy 
mow because the Germans are unable to take advantage 
of it would quite rightfully be regarded by the Allies 
as an unfriendly act. Suppose the Germans should suc- 
ceed in their present energetic endeavor to gain com- 
mand of the sea, would our German-American party 
wish then to have us refuse to sell them copper? We 


doubt it. Let the German-Americans continue to supply 


us with information and arguments in support of the 
cause of their fatherland. We want to hear the most 
that can be said on both sides. But if the German- 
Americans put more emphasis on the first word than 
the second, if they give reason to suspect that they are 
not working in the true interests of their adopted coun- 
try, then there will be revival of anti-foreign feeling 
that will be very damaging to them as well as to all 
other recent arrivals. 


—_——- 


SUFFRAGE BY CONSENT 


HE legislatures of New York, New Jersey and 

West Virginia have lately passed resolutions in 
favor of equal suffrage by votes unanimous or nearly 
80. This does not, of course, mean that all the members 
personally approve of the measure. No doubt some of 
them will vote against it at the polls, as they have a 
perfect right to do. 

But the practical unanimity of the vote in the various 
state legislatures means more than that the question is 
regarded as of sufficient importance to be submitted to 
a referendum of the people. It means that the political 
opposition to equal suffrage has virtually collapsed all 
over the country. No party is willing to commit itself to 
decided opposition. Prominent politicians are as a rule 
either hedging or outspoken in its favor. Many people, 
who are conscientiously opposed to it, will admit in con- 
versation that they know it is coming, tho they believe 
it their duty to prevent it as long as possible. 

When a reform reaches this stage its success is as- 
sured unless it is overwhelmed by a general reactionary 
movement, or its advocates in their haste adopt offensive 
tactics. Votes for women is so obviously a deduction of 
democracy that in the natural course of progress it is 
bound to come in any self-governing community. Its only 
active enemies are those whose interests are threatened, 
like the liquor dealers, or those who from a false theory 
of woman’s capabilities, or a mistaken opinion of the 
workings of equal suffrage, are led to fear that it will be 


injurious to society. There is always such opposition. 
There were slaves in America and serfs in Russia who 
petitioned against their own emancipation. The real op- 
position against the enfranchisement of women is con- 
servatism and indifference, and against these the power 
of good examples, sweet reasonableness and steady 
propaganda must in time prevail. 








CONSERVING RELIGIOUS ENERGY 


HEN Billy Sunday invades a city a new taber- 

nacle is built for him. It seats thousands so ad- 
tageously that every one of them can hear each sensa- 
tional phrase. The platform is so constructed that the 
spoken word is thrown forward with maximum effect. 
The hall is scientifically fitted to its purpose. 

In many a church where the worshippers would shud- 
der at Sunday it is impossible to hear without discom- 
fort—either from too much sound or too little, lights 
are so placed that to look at the speaker is to court eye- 
strain and fatigue, the ventilation.is wholly given over 
to the “prince of the power of the air,” as Ian Mac- 
Laren defined him. 

If it is necessary for Sunday thus to reinforce his 
powerful personality and admirable publicity organiza- 
tion, it is doubly true that the more forward-looking 
churches whose work goes on in quieter ways need the 
maximum of physical efficiency. Billy Sunday’s way is 
worth imitating architecturally if not doctrinally. 








The confusion as to the meaning of the “kultur” 
which the Germans say they are fighting for has at last 
been cleared up by the Kaiser. In a recent address he 
made the following definition: 


Many people who judge us Germans solely by outward 
polish and term us barbarians, seem not to know that there 
is a great difference between civilization and “kultur.” 
England certainly is a highly civilized nation. One notices 
this always in the drawing room. But to have “kultur” 
means to possess deep conscience and high morale. 








A Rhodes scholar from Australia writes home that he 
wants to quit college and enlist because there is nobody 
left now at Oxford “except niggers, Yanks and rotters.” 
It was the idea of Cecil Rhodes that by educating to- 
gether young men from Australia, Canada, South Af- 
rica, Germany, the United States and the United King- 
dom, they would learn to respect and like one another. 
Evidently the plan does not work quite as he expected. 








The Panama News Letter suggests that the Canal 
Zone, as the center of the neutral American republics, 
is the proper place to hold the peace conference which 
shall conclude the Great War. It is somewhat premature 
to discuss the place before the time is set, but it is more 
likely that some place nearer the seat of war will be 
selected, perhaps the Peace Palace at The Hague if that 
is still neutral territory by that time. 








In Berlin bread is selling at 2.8 cents a pound for 
white and 2.2 cents for brown. In New York bread is 
selling at seven cents a pound. Don’t we need some kind 
of a war in this country? 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


February 8—Hindenburg prepares - 
attack on the Russians east of 
zurian lakes. Austro-German pnt 


—_ oe Russians for Dukla Pass, 





saat 9—In France the chief cen- 
ters of activity are near Albert, 
Soissons and in the Argonne. Turks 
retreat from Suez after loss of 
10,000 men. 

February 10—House of Commons 
unanimously votes appropriation 
for an army of 3,000,000. Berlin 
reports German Hast Africa com- 
pletely cleared of British. 

February I1—Germans take Sierpe, 
in Poland, north of Vistula. United 
States protests to Germany against 
war zone and to England against 
use of American flag. 

February 12—Germans take 26,000 
Russian prisoners near Lyck, East 
Prussia. China refuses to concede 
the twenty-one demands of Japan. 

February 18—Russians retire in Bu- 
kowina. Albanians invade Serbia. 

February 14—Russians fall back upon 
Niemen River. Germans resume 
bombardment of Rheims and Ypres. 




















Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg 
has made an- 
other of those quick changes of the 
point of attack which have been the 
striking feature of the campaign in 
the east. While the reports were still 
coming to us of his terrible defeat 
before Warsaw, which, in Russian 
opinion, marked the end of the Ger- 
man offensive, he suddenly appeared 
in his favorite battleground in the 
Mazurian lake district and drove the 
Russian forces from East Prussia. 
This rapid movement was accom- 
plished by the aid of automobile 
trucks, of which Hindenburg is said 
to have 30,000, each capable of mak- 
ing sixteen miles an hour and of car- 
rying twenty men with rations and 
ammunition for three days. 

The new scene of operations is 150 
miles north of the Bzura River, 


Hindenburg Makes 
a New Attack 


where the bloodiest battle of the war - 


was fought during the first week in 
February, and the German losses, if 
we may believe the official report of 
the French War Office, exceeded 
40,000 dead. The number, at any 
rate, was enough to convince the 
Field Marshal or the Kaiser that 
there was no use attempting to take 
Warsaw for the present by a direct 
frontal attack south of the Vistula, 
so the Germans have slackened ac- 
tivity in Poland and even, it is re- 
ported, abandoned to the Russians 
Lodz and Skierniewice, which a few 
weeks ago had cost the Germans 
thousands of men. 


But meanwhile the new Russian 
army was invading East Prussia and 
had occupied a strip of territory 
about twenty miles wide on its east- 
ern end. They had advanced along 
the Memel (Niemen) River toward 
Tilsit, and they threatened Inster- 
burg, the railroad center of all the 
lines in this region, In a few weeks 
more they might have got to Kénigs- 
berg and resumed the siege which 
was so suddenly interrupted in Au- 
gust by the appearance of Hinden- 
burg upon the scene. South of this 
the Russians had taken Lyck and had 
made some progress in penetrating 
_the labyrinth of lakes and bogs which 
“lie behind. 

There are many stories now cur- 
rent about Hindenburg’s interest in 
the Mazurian lakes; how year after 
year he took his troops into this re- 
gion for their maneuvers, much to 
the disgust of the officers and men, 
who could see no reason why they 
should be kept wading around in the 


mud when there was plenty of dry 
ground for training; also that he op- 
posed the plans for draining the 
marshes because he insisted that 
they would be needed as a defense 


‘against the Russians. However that 


may be, he has certainly made good 
use of them in the present war. It 
was here that he cornered the Rus- 
sians during the last week in August 
and captured some 70,000 prisoners. 

Now he has repeated the tactics. 
with almost as great success. Gen-' 
eral von Francois had been trying to! 
defend East Prussia with a single 
army corps. But during the second 
week in February Marshal von Hin-, 
denburg brought four more’ army 
corps in the field, partly troops with- 
drawn from Poland and partly re- 
serves and recruits, making alto- 
gether about 200,000 men, according 
to Petrograd accounts. The Kaiser 
went to the front to watch opera- 
tions. The German force was divided, 
the left wing advancing north of the 
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HINDENBURG’S CHANGE OF ATTACK 


During the last days of January and the first of February the Germans made a desperate effort 
to reach Warsaw by a direct attack from the Bzura River near Sochatchev, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter. © Soaodionaie after Marshal von Hindenburg shifted a large part of his 
troops to East Prussia and surprized the Russians, who had occupied the territory between the 
Russian frontier and the Mazurian lakes. By sending one force around the lakes to the south 
and the other to the north he was able to envelop the Russians near Lyck and to take 26,000 
prisoners The Russian Army approaching the German fortress of Thorn has been driven back 
from Lipno and Sierpe. Another German force is advancing toward the Russian fortress of 
Ostrolenka, apparently with a view to attacking Warsaw from the north. The shaded area is that 
under Russian control and the arrows indicate the chief points of German attack 
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THE SINKING “BLUECHER’—THE GERMAN VICTIM OF THE NORTH SEA FIGHT 


Afire amidships, with her mast wrecked and her hull battered, the 15,500-ton armored cruiser was photographed just before she sank. The crew— 
singing patriotic songs, as an eye-witness reports—are crowded aft and a British destroyer is coming up to rescue the Germans 


lakes and the other south, so the 
Russians near Lyck were caught be- 
tween them and lost 26,000 men as 
prisoners ‘besides twenty cannon, 
thirty machine guns and much war 
supplies. This at least is the German 
claim. According to the Petrograd 
version the Russians made an order- 
ly retreat for strategic reasons be- 
cause “the Russian General Staff has 
decided that the most favorable dis- 
position of Russian forces can be 
made on Russian territory.” It will 
be noted that the German staff holds 
a different theory and prefers to 
fight on the enemy’s territory when- 
ever it can. 


In spite of the win- 
ter weather — or 
perhaps because of 
it—the struggle for the possession 
of the passes in the mountain bar- 
rier which separates Galicia from 
Hungary has been fiercer than ever. 
The Austrians in this region have 
been reinforced by a German force, 
estimated by their enemies at 300,- 
000 men, and German officers have 
the general command of the opera- 
tions, The conflict rages chiefly in 
the mountains south of the besieged 
fortress of Przemysl. The Russians 
succeeded in penetrating into Hun- 
gary thru the Dukla and Uzsok 
passes as they did once before, but 
this time they are meeting with a 
stubborn opposition from the Aus- 
tro-German forces, and it is impossi- 
ble to tell from the confused and 
contradictory reports which side has 
the best of it on the whole. But both 
agree as to the desperate character 
of the fighting and tell of bayonet 
charges amid the snowdrifts which 
leave thousands of dead strewn upon 
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Midst the Wild 
Carpathians 


the mountain slope. The Austro-Ger- 
man forces are rumored to have lost 
8300 killed and wounded and 1000 
prisoners in the passes. 

Further to the east the Russians 
have undeniably lost ground and have 
been forced to evacuate the crown- 
land of Bukowina. According to Ber- 
lin they have even abandoned the 
capital, Czernowitz, which they took 
as early as August, but Petrograd 
asserts, on the contrary, that the 
Russians still hold Czernowitz and 
the country eighteen miles south of 
it. At any rate, the Russians have 
been driven back from the Ruman- 
ian frontier, so Transylvania has no 
longer to fear a joint invasion of Rus- 
sians and Rumanians, as seemed im- 
minent a few weeks ago. 

The Austrian Government is said 
to be contemplating a diplomatic 
stroke to gain the favor of the Poles. 
Russia promised autonomy to the 
Poles at the beginning of the war; 
Austria now proposes to give them a 
king. The Archduke Stephan has 
been selected for that precarious po- 
sition and he is, according to the 
story, to be crowned at Cracow soon. 
Since Archduke Stephan belongs to 
the Austrian house of Hapsburg 
and also to the Polish house of Rad- 
ziwill, he is expected to increase the 
loyalty of the Poles for the Austrian 
crown. Cracow became the capital of 
Poland 600 years ago and here all 
the Polish kings were crowned and 
buried. No doubt a coronation in the 
city about which centers the tradi- 
tion of all the ancient glories of their 
race would rally the Poles of the 
Dual Monarchy to its defense, but it 
remains to be seen whether it will 
have the same effect upon the Poles 
in Russia and Germany. 


Sunday morning, 
British Air Raid July 25, 1909, a 

monoplane landed 
on the Dover cliffs bearing Blériot 
from Calais. This gave occasion for 
one of H. G. Wells’ most brilliant and 
pessimistic essays, which, as pub- 
lished in his Social Forces in Eng- 
land and America, is worth the re- 
reading in the light of the present. 
In this he scores his countrymen for 
falling behind in initiative and in- 
genuity, As he says: 

Within a year we shall have—or 
rather they will have—aeroplanes ca- 
pable of starting from Calais, let us 
say, circling over London, dropping a 
hundred weight or so of explosive upon 
the printing machines of The Times 
and returning securely to Calais for 
another similar parcel. I do not think 
a large army of under-educated, under- 
trained, extremely unwilling conscripts 
is going to be any good against this 
sort of thing. 

Nearly’ six years have passed 
since this was written, and so far no 
bombs have been dropt upon The 
Times, altho there are many who 
would like to do it, and so far Eng- 
land has not been obliged to resort 
to conscription. Spurred perhaps. by 
such lay taunts as this the British 
have been rapidly catching up with 
the French, Germans and Russians, 
who had got so far ahead of them in 
this new field of human endeavor. 
Their exploits in the air have been 
nearly as brilliant as those of any of 
their allies or enemies, and last-week 
they accomplished the most imposing 
aerial attack in the history of the 
world. 

Early on the morning of February 
12 a flock of thirty-four seaplanes 
and aeroplanes rose thru the thick 
mist from the Dover cliffs and in 
one long string like wild ducks 
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flew over the Channel to the Con- 
tinent. Reaching the coast in 
about twenty minutes, they soared 
over the Belgium of the Germans 
and dropt bombs in five Flemish 
cities near the sea, Bruges, Ostend, 
Zeebrugge, Blankenberghe and Nieu- 
port. Then they returned to their 
base without the loss of a man. 
Flight Commander Grahame-White, 
the best known of British aviators 
in this country, fell into the water 
off Nieuport and was under fire of 
the Germans, but a French warship 
rescued him. 

The amount of damage done is 
doubtful. According to the British 
version the railroad station at Os- 
tend was burned and bombs dropt 
on the German gun positions and 


mine laying vessels. From Berlin, by 
wireless direct to Sayville, it is re- 
ported that “the bombs caused re- 
grettable damage to the civil popula- 
tion, while from a military point of 
view we suffered only slight losses.” 
In the Berlin report as it came thru 
London these words were omitted. 

Among the British aviators taking 
part in the raid was Squadron Com- 
mander John Cyril Porte, who was 
to attempt the flight across the At- 
lantic in Rodman Wanamaker’s fily- 
ing boat “America,” later bought by 
the British Admiralty for $25,000. 

From Berlin comes the news that 
a British aeroplane trying to reach 
Brussels on February 11 was at- 
tacked by a Taube and brought 
down, killing both men. 
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BETWEEN BATTLES—PIOU-PIOUS WASHING IN FLOOD WATERS 


BETWEEN BATTLES—GERMANS MAKING THE BEST OF POLAND’S SNOW 


French and British aeroplanes 
have flown over Thrace and dropt 
bombs in Adrianople. It will be re- 
membered that the first use of flying 
machines in warfare was in the siege 
of Adrianople by the Bulgars. 


The steamship “Da- 
cia,” which was 
bought from the 
Hamburg-American Company by E. 
N. Breitung, put under the Ameri- 
can flag and loaded with cotton at 
Galveston for a German port, sailed 
on the 11th from Norfolk, where she 
had stopped to take on coal. It was 
expected that she would be seized by 
a British cruiser and taken before a 
prize court. The British Government 
is not satisfied that the transfer was 
a genuine one, and desires to avoid 
a precedent that would permit the 
purchase and use of all the German 
ships now lying idle in our ports. 

‘On the 22d the American steam- 
ship “Wilhelmina,” loaded with 
grain, flour and other foodstuffs by 
a firm in St. Louis, started from 
New York for Hamburg. Some days 
later the German Government took 
possession of all the grain and flour 
in the country. The German Ambas- 
sador assured our Government that 
the cargo would not be taken by his 
Government, but would go freely to 
non-combatants. On the 9th, the ship 
put in at the English port of Fal- 
mouth for repairs, having been 
shaken by storms during the voyage. 
There her cargo was seized, in order 
that it might be considered by a 
prize court. The ship was to be re- 
leased, and it was understood that 
Great Britain would pay for the car- 
go if it should be held. 

Mr. Lindheim, counsel for the 
owners, says they were told by Sec- 
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Cotton Cargoes 
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HE MAY BE SHOT AT BUT HE WON'T BE RAINED ON 
A Montenegrin soldier on his way to the front, comfortably protected 


by an umbrella 


retary Bryan that they had a perfect 
right to send the cargo to Germany. 
Our Government asked for delay at 
Falmouth, in order that the owners 
might have time to present evidence. 
There will be delay. The owners say 
that only fifteen per cent of the car- 
go (the grain and flour) could be 
affected by the German decree. The 
value of the cargo is about $200,000. 


: It was clearly seen, 
m. ne sony last week, that the 

Ship Purchase bill 
could not be passed in its original 
form. The opposition of seven Dem- 
ocrats and nearly all the Republicans 
in the Senate could not be overcome. 
There was one continuous Senate 
session of fifty-five hours, the longest 
on record. Among the speeches was 
that of Mr, Jones, who was talking 
for thirteen hours and fifty-five min- 
utes, the occasional roll-call intervals 
excepted. There were indications 
that amendments excluding perma- 
nent government ownership and for- 
bidding the purchase of interned 
ships might gain the support of the 
seven Democrats in revolt, but the 
effect of such changes could not be 
predicted with certainty. The sub- 
stitute offered by Mr. Gore found 
favor at the White House, but it pro- 
vided for no time limit of govern- 
ment ownership. 

Supporters of the project turned 
to the House. Government owner- 
ship without limit was opposed there 
by Leader Underwood, Mr. Kitchin 
(his successor) and others. At the 
_end of the week there were signs 
that. a House Democratic caucus 
would approve a compromise bill pro- 
viding that the ships, two years 
hence or at the end of the war, shall 
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BERLIN'S BUNDLE DAY 
Schoolboys collecting woolen garments for the soldiers, under Red Cross 


be' turned over to the Navy Depart- 
ment for use as auxiliaries or to be 
leased to private firms. But it was 
not known that such a bill could be 
passed in the Senate. 

In that body the subject of debate 
had been changed, owing to a move- 
ment for cloture, requiring a final 
vote on the 16th. This movement had 
the support of the unanimous vote 
of a Democratic caucus, but from 
that caucus the seven Senators in re- 
volt were absent. The result of the 
contest remained in doubt. It was 
understood that the President would 
not hesitate to call an extra session 
if no bill should be passed. 


In the Senate, Mr. La 
Follette, of Wisconsin, 
has introduced a reso- 
lution authorizing the President to 
convey to all neutral nations the de- 


For a Peace 
Conference 


sire of our Government that an in-- 


ternational conference be held for 
the purpose of promoting an early 
cessation of hostilities and the estab- 
lishment of peace in Europe by co- 
operation and friendly offices. This 
conference, the resolution provides, 
would also consider uniform rules 
for a general limitation of arma- 
ments, the nationalization of the 
manufacture of military and naval 
supplies; the prohibition of the ex- 
portation of arms, ammunition, arm- 
or plate, torpedoes, etc., from one 
country to another; the ultimate 
establishment of an international 
tribunal where any nation may be 
heard on any issue involving rights 
vital to its peace and the develop- 
ment of its national life, and plans 
for the federation of the neutral na- 
tions in the adoption of rules pro- 
viding for the neutralization of cer- 


auspices 


tain waters and maritime trade 
routes, together with other measures 
for the protection of neutral com- 
merce at the present time. Mr. La 
Follette has spoken in support of the 
resolution, urging the Senate to 
adopt it. 


Carranza asserted 
Carranza Expels that Angel Delcaso, 

a Minister 4 Spanish subject 
who claimed to be a confidential 
agent of the Spanish Government, 
was really an associate and “accom- 
plice” of Villa. Saying that Delcaso 
had found refuge in the Spanish le- 
gation, he demanded that the Span- 
ish Minister, José Caro, should give 
him up, Caro denied that the man 
was in the legation. On the 11th, 
Carranza ordered the Spanish Min- 
ister to leave the country within 
twenty-four hours. The Minister 
went at once to Vera Cruz. Secretary 
Daniels instructed the commander of 
the battleship “Delaware,” then ly- 
ing at that port, to receive him. The 
Minister went on board the battle- 
ship, but only to await the departure 
of a Spanish merchant ship, which 
was to carry him to Havana. Villa 
had invited him to come to any city 
which was in his possession. 

It was seen that Carranza’s action 
might cause disagreeable complica- 
tions. There was a report that Spain 
had made application to several 
European powers for consideration 
of the matter, asserting that Mexico 
was in a condition of anarchy. Later 


‘reports said, however, that Spain 


had decided to deal directly with 
Carranza. The latter defended his 
action in a long statement. Delcaso, 
he said, had married a Mexican wom- 
an ard owned real estate in the 
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country. He had been Villa’s confi- 
dential agent in the United States, 
and was involved with Villa in many 
murders and other crimes. The Span- 
ish Minister had sought to save the 
man from. merited punishment. 
There had been proof that Delcaso 
was hiding in the legation. “I could 
have taken more severe measures,” 
said he, “without violating the rules 
of international diplomatic proce- 
dure.” 

He issued orders, and telegraphed 
them to Washington, forbidding his 
military commanders to have any 
dealings with the confidential agents 
of foreign governments. All diplo- 
matic negotiations, he said, must be 
with himself. Some said that these 
orders would be inconvenient for Mr. 
Silliman, Mr. Carothers and Mr. Du- 
val West, agents of our Government 
or personal representatives of the 
President. Mr. West, formerly Fed- 
eral District. Attorney at San Anto- 
nio, was appointed. last week. The 
treatment of the Spanish Minister 
was resented by the other diplomatic 
representatives in Mexico, and they 
may decide to leave the country. 


Obregon remained 
at the capital, and 
his troops had oc- 
casional engagements with Zapata’s 
men, who were not far away. Villa 
came down from the north to Quere- 
taro, leaving Angeles at the head of 
military operations in the vicinity of 
Monterey. There were persistent re- 
ports from Carranza that Villa, at- 
tempting to capture Guadalajara, 
Mexico’s second city, had been 
whipped and driven back. It soon ap- 


Mexico’s Warring 
Factions 


peared, however, that he had been 
successful. He took the city, and 
Carranza’s commander there fled. 

The capture of Guadalajara was 
included in Villa’s plan of prepara- 
tion for his attack upon Tampico. In 
the north, Angeles had routed the 
Carranza forces under Herrera, at 
Monterey. They were drawn into the 
city by a deceptive movement, and 
many were killed. Tampico is said 
to be defended by 20,000 soldiers. 
Fifty of Maytorena’s men have occu- 
pied Naco, on the northern boundary, 
thus breaking the agreement made 
a few weeks ago. 

The condition of the Mexican cap- 
ital is deplorable. Banks and stores 
are closed, and there is very little 
food in the city. Zapata has destroyed 
the water works in the suburbs, and 
the reservoirs are dry. The people 
rely upon the Chapultepec springs. 
Carranza ordered the distribution 
of $13,000 among the poor. General 
Obregon has demanded $250,000 
from the Catholic clergy, and church 
property will be taken if the money 
is not paid. 

Villa and Carranza will have noth- 
ing to do with the peace convention 
at San Antonio. Villa says it is only 
another Cientifico plot. Villa has 
asked his generals to ratify his as- 
sumption of the Presidency. There is 
no word from President Garza, re- 
ported to have been put to death by 
Zapata. Carranza declared that only 
eleven of the 155 members of the 
original Aguascalientes convention 
are supporters of Villa. The conven- 
tion, however, has disappeared since 
the capture of the capital by Obre- 
gon. Carranza’s list of the members, 


if it is a correct one, shows that five 
have been assassinated, four have 
been killed in battle, two are in pris- 
on and twenty-seven are missing. 


’ The Manua Islands of the 
Hurricane Samoan group, which are 
in Samoa possessions of the United 
States, were visited last week by a 
hurricane, an earthquake and a tidal 
wave. There are three of these 
islands. On.them are five villages, in 
each of which is a church. The storm 
is said to have been one of fury al- 
most unprecedented, even in the 
South Seas. The village habitations 
were swept away. Iron roofs of 
churches were torn off and carried 
three miles by the wind. Soil was so 
removed that coffins in graves were 
exposed. Only three lives were lost, 
but the 3000 inhabitants are desti- 
tute and threatened with starvation. 
Three-fourths of the cocoa palms upon 
which they depended are gone. They 
have no food and can produce none 
on the islands for a long time to 
come. For six months they must look 
to the outside world for supplies. 

Secretary Daniels sent to Congress 
a recommendation that an emergency 
appropriation of $10,000 be granted 
at once. The United States gunboat 
“Princeton” is in those waters and 
has given to the people such food as 
the ship could spare. On the day of 
this hurricane a similar storm caused 
a loss of $1,000,000 in Colon, at the 
eastern terminus of the Panama Ca- 
nal. More than half of the new east- 
ern breakwater was destroyed. Six 
inches of rain fell, altho Febru- 
ary is there the driest month of the 
year. 
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BETWEEN BATTLES—FRENCH SOLDIERS LEAVE A CARD GAME IN THE TRENCHES TO WATCH A SCOUTING TAUBE 

















IN DEFENSE OF AMERICAN NEUTRAL RIGHTS 


THE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
TO GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


THE AMERICAN FLAG MUST NOT BE MISUSED—THE NOTE TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 10, 1915 
HE Secretary of State has in- 
structed Ambassador Page, at 
London, to present to the British 

Government a note to the following 
effect : 

The department has been advised of 
the declaration of the German Admir- 
alty on February 4, indicating that the 
British Government had on January 
31 explicitly authorized the use of neu- 
tral flags on British merchant vessels, 
presumably for the pu of avoid- 
ing recognition by erman naval 
forces. 

The department’s attention has also 
been directed to reports in the press 
that the Captain of the Lusitania, act- 
= upon orders or information re- 
ceived from the British authorities, 
raised the American flag as his vessel 
approached the British coasts, in order 
to escape anticipated attacks by Ger- 
man submarines. 

oday’s press reports also contain 

an alleged official statement of the For- 
eign Office defending the use of the 
flag of a neutral country by a belliger- 
ent vessel in order to escape capture 
or attack by an enemy. 

Assuming that the foregoing reports 
are true, the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, reserving for future consid- 
eration the legality and propriety of 
the deceptive use of the flag of a neu- 


NEUTRAL SHIPPING 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 10, 1915. 
HE Secretary of State has in- 
structed Ambassador Gerard, at 
Berlin, to present to the German 

Government a note to the following 
effect : 

The Government of the United 
States, having had its attention di- 
rected to the proclamation of the Ger- 
man Admiralty, issued on the 4th of 
February, that the waters surround- 
ing Great Britain and Ireland, includ- 
ing the whole of the English Channel, 
are to be considered as comprised 
within the seat of war; that all enemy 
merchant vessels found in those waters 
after the 18th inst. will be destroyed, 
altho it may not always be possible to 
save crews and passengers, and that 
neutral vessels expose themselves to 
danger within this zone of war, be- 
cause, in view of the misuse of neu- 
tral flags, said to have been ordered by 
the British Government on the 31st of 
January, and of the contingencies of 
maritime warfare, it may not be pos- 
sible always to exempt neutral vessels 
from attacks intended to strike enemy 
ships, feels it to be its duty to call the 
attention of the Imperial German 
Government, with sincere respect and 
the most friendly sentiments, but very 
eandidly -and earnestly, to the very 
serious possibilities of the course of 
action apparently contemplated under 
that proclamation. 

The Government of the United 
States views those possibilities with 
such grave concern that it feels it to 
be its privilege, and indeed its duty in 
the circumstances, to request the Im- 
perial German Government to con- 
sider before action is taken the criti- 
cal situation in respect of the relation 
between this country and Germany 
which might arise were the German 
naval forces, in carrying out the pol- 
icy foreshadowed in the Admiralty’s 
proclamation, to destroy any merchant 
vessel of the United States or cause 
the death of American citizens. 

It is of course not necessary to re- 


tral power, in any case, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding capture, desires very 
respectfully to point out to His Brit- 
annic Majesty’s Government the seri- 
ous consequences which may result to 
American vessels and American citi- 
zens if this practise is continued. 

The occasional use of the flag of a 
neutral or an enemy, under the stress 
of immediate pursuit and to deceive 
an approaching enemy, which appears 
by the press reports to be represented 
as the precedent and justification used 
to support this action, seems to this 
Government a very different thing 
from an explicit sanction by a belliger- 
ent Government for its merchant ships 
generally to fly the flag of a neutral 
power within certain portions of the 
high seas which are presumed to be 
frequented by hostile warships. 

The formal declaration of such a 


‘ policy of general misuse of a neutral’s 


flag jeopardizes the vessels of the neu- 
tral visiting those waters in a uliar 
degree by raising the presumption that 
they.ate of belligerent nationality, re- 
gardless of the flag which they may 
carry. 

In view of the announced purpose of 
the German Admiralty to engage in 
active naval operations in certain de- 
limited sea areas adjacent to the coasts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would 


view with anxious solicitude an 
eral use of the flag of the United 
States by British vessels traversing 
those waters. A policy such as the one 
which His Majesty’s Government is 
said to intend to adopt would, if the 
declaration of the German Admiralty 
be put in force, it seems clear, afford 
no protection to British vessels, while 
it would be a serious and constant 
menace to the lives and vessels of 
American citizens. - 

The Government of the United 
States, therefore, trusts that His 
Majesty’s Government will do all in 
their power to restrain vessels of Brit- 
ish nationality in the deceptive use of 
the United States flag in the sea area 
defined by the German declaration, 
since such practise would greatly en- 
danger the vessels of a friendly power 
navigating those waters, and would 
even seem to impose upon the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain a measure of 
responsibility for the loss of American 
lives and vessels, in case of an attack 
by a German naval force. 

You will impress upon His Majes- 
ty’s Government the grave concern 
which this Government feels, in the 
circumstances, in regard to the safety 
of American vessels and lives in the 
war zone declared by the German Ad- 
miralty. 


gen- 


MUST BE RESPECTED—THE NOTE TO GERMANY 


mind the German Government that 
the sole right of a belligerent in deal- 
ing with neutral vessels on the high 
seas is limited to visit and search, un- 
less a blockade is proclaimed, and ef- 
fectively maintained, which this Gov- 
ernment does not understand to be 
proposed in this case. 

To declare or exercize a right to 
attack and destroy any vessel enter- 
ing a proscribed area of the high ‘seas 
without first certainly determining its 
belligerent nationality and the contra- 
band character of its cargo would be 
an act so unprecedented in naval war- 
fare that this Government is reluc- 
tant to believe that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Germany in this case con- 
templates it as possible. 

he suspicion that enemy ships are 
using neutral flags improperly can cre- 
ate no just presumption that all ships 
traversing a proscribed area are sub- 
ject to the same suspicion. It is to de- 
termine exactly such questions that 
this Government understands the right 
of visit and search to have been rec- 
ognized. 

This Government has carefully 
noted the explanatory statement issued 
by the Imperial German Government, 
at the same time with the proclama- 
tion of the German Admiralty, and 
takes this occasion to remind the Im- 
perial German Government very re- 
spectfully that the Government of the 

nited States is open to none of the 
criticisms for unneutral action to 
which the German Government be- 
lieves the Governments of certain other 
neutral nations have laid themselves 
open; that the Government of the 
United States has not consented to or 
acquiesced in any measures which may 
have been taken by the other belliger- 
ent nations in the present war which 
operate to restrain neutral trade, but 
has, on the contrary, taken in all such 
matters a position which warrants it 
in holding those Governments respons- 
ible in the proper way for any un- 
toward effects on American shipping 


which the accepted principles of inter- 
national law do not justify; and that 
it therefore regards itself as free in 
the present instance to take with a 
clear conscience and upon accepted 
principles the position indicated in 
this note. 

If the commanders of German ves- 
sels of war should act upon the pre- 
sumption that the flag of the United 
States was not being used in good 
faith, and should destroy on the high 
seas an American vessel or the lives 
of American citizens, it would be diffi- 
cult for the Government of the United 
States to view the act in any other 
light than as an indefensible violation 
of neutral rights, which it would be 
very hard indeed to reconcile with the 
friendly relations now happily subsist- 
ing between the two Governments. 

If such a deplorable situation should 
arise, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment can readily “appreciate that the 
Government of the United States 
would be constrained to hold the Im- 
perial German Government to a strict 
accountability for such acts of their 
naval authorities, and to take any 
— it might be necessary to take to 
safeguard American lives and prop- 
erty and to secure to American citizens 
the full enjoyment of their acknowl- 
edged rights on the high seas. 

The Government of the United 
States, in view of these considera- 
tions, which it urges with the greatest 
respect, and with the sincere purpose 
of making sure that no misunderstand- 
ing may arise, and no circumstances 
occur that might even cloud the inter- 
course of the two Governments, ex- 
presses the confident hope and — 
tation that the Imperial German v- 
ernment can and give assurance 
that American citizens and their ves- 
sels Will not be molested by the naval 
forces of Germany otherwise than by 
visit and search, tho their vessels may 
be traversing the sea area delimited in 
the proclamation of the German Ad- 
miralty. 
































WHAT THE WAR WILL BRING FORTH 


HEN Germany was at- 

tacked on three:sides by 

what seemed to*be an irre- 
sistible force, the object of the war 
into which we were unexpectedly 
plunged was perfectly simple and ob- 
vious to us. It was to defend our 
home country against the danger 
threatening it from the east and the 
west, and partially also. against the 
actual foreign invasion of German 
soil. That to us it was unexpected 
war and purely a war f defense is 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt 
not only by the dipl 
but also by the fact that until a few 
days before the declaration of? the 


war the Kaiser was in foreign waters ' 


on his summer trip to Norway. 
Since then we have succeeded 

in repelling the enemy from Ger- 

man soil and carrying the war into 


opiatic papers, | 


~ 


his own country. And now the, 


question uppermost in the minds 
of the Germans naturally is, “What 
is to happen after the war, and what 
gain will result from it when peace 
is established?” For of this we are 
all thoroly convinced—that it,_ is 
only for the sake of peace that the 
war is being fought, and the peace 
will be the more enduring and the 
more secure, the greater the sacri- 
fices of this terrible catastrophe. 

At the time of writing we Ger- 
mans feel absolutely certain of the 
termination of the war by the tri- 
umph of the German-Austrian allies. 
We need only observe our cities and 
villages to convince ourselves what 
large reserves of men capable of 
fighting we still possess. As regards 
the other means necessary to bring 
the present world situation to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, food supplies and 
the production of the equipments for 
war, especially ammunition, it is a 
well-known fact that the Germans 
are so far advanced in the technique 
of chemistry that we need have no 
fear on that score. With the large 
number of workers set free in their 
own trades by the stoppage of the 
export trade, we can so extend our 
agriculture as to be able to feed all 
the German-Austrian nations our- 
selves. And England’s hope to de- 
prive us of the possibility of continu- 
ing the war any length of time by 
preventing the importation of Chile 
saltpeter, essential in the manufac- 
ture of explosives, has also- been 
shattered. By chemical methods we 
can manufacture saltpeter of our 
own in any quantities we choose. 

The present war must bring about 
a future peace in which there shall 
be, first, permanent security against 
Russian attack, and, second, perma- 


BY .WILHELM OSTWALD 








We asked Professor Ostwald to 
write -for The Independent on the 
probable consequences of the war, 
for there.is;no-one better qualified 
to interpret,.to.. American. readers 
the German standpgint. He. was in- 
vited to the United: States as a rep- 
resentative of Gegeman science at 
the International. Congress‘ of Sci- 
ence and Art, held.at St. Louis in: 
connection with.the.Louisiana.Pur- 
chase. Exposition, and he has given 
courses of lectures at Harvard and: 
Columbia.:He, has also. been in close 
touch with'Bnglish men of, science, 
especially SirsWilliam Ramsay, and 
ysince he was born and educated ini 
Russia he knows thatwcountry as 
well. In 1909 .hewas awanded. the 
Nobel prize for his researches! in 
chemistry, and he.devoted-the. prize’ 
money to the cause of international- 
ism, in which he has been engaged: 
since he. resigned the. professorship 
of chemistry,at Leipzig University. 
In: his “Sunday Sermons,” which. 
have a wide circulation in Germany, 
he has always preached. the gospel 
of peace and condemned the waste | 
of human energy thru, the friction 
between the rival nations and: 


industrial classes.—THE EDITor. 




















nations, tovsecure political indepen- 


- dence for them, and to do all we can 


to unite them into a confederation 


. similar to that of the German Em- 
. pire, so that, while each state in the 


confederation will enjoy greater in- 
dependence, it will constitute a unit- 
ed.power strong enough to guarantee 
its military security against further 
Russian, attacks. 

Qn. the.other hand, Germany and 
Austria ,will be’ freed from immedi- 


ate.contact with a neighbor g0 ex- 


tremely unpleasant in every way as 
is, Russia. Any future attack by Rus- 


- sia will first have to,be: met by the 


newly formed buffer. states. To se- 
cure our eastern frontiers in this 


«Manner seems to us Germans s0 


great a political advantage that we 
shall consider ourselves well repaid 
for the. sacrifice we are making in 
the.eastern field of war. As the liber- 
ated nations: will.owe their freedom 
to, Germary,;and as their developing 
culture can find encouragement and 


. fertilization only.in the west and not 
_in the, east,,.wefeel- assured against 
any possibility of their ever making 
‘common cause against Europe with 
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nent security against England’s pol- 


icy, steadfastly pursued for the last 
two centuries, to destroy every rival 
fleet, so that she may remain sol¢ 
mistress of the sea. This dominion 
of the sea by England we regard as 
the last remnant of a barbarism that 
consists in the brutal military. gov- 
ernment of foreign nations by-supe- 
rior. force of arms and fighting 
strength, for.the purpose of exploit- 
ing those nations economically in the 
interest of the barbaric governing 
imperialistic . nation. This was the 
policy England has hitherto followed, 
and this it is that has led directly. to 
the present war. To destroy this pol- 
icy of England permanently is ‘the 
most important object of the war. 
As regards the Russian question, 
its solution can already be foreseen. 
With incomprehensible lack of vision 
and self-deception, the Russian Gov- 
ernment has made bitter enemies of 
all the nations that inhabit the west- 
ern portion of her vast empire by 
suppressing their national character, 
by persecutions, and by the disre- 
gard of their civic rights. Take a 
glance at the map. From Finland on 
the north down thru the Russian 
east provinces and Poland to Little 
Russia stretching south to the Black 
Sea, you find one continuous chain 
of nations all embittered against 
Russia. In establishing peace, it shall 
be our aim to free all these opprest 


rous eastern state. 

ie situation. in: ae west is much 
more ‘gbscure.. So ,I *shall refrain 
from discussing . its possibilities 
and_ mérely content myself with 
the statement that.-here we shall 
probably endeavor, in the first place, 
to obtain a free- outlet for our sur- 
plus labor energy for common cul- 
tural and economic ends. We hope 
that just as Belgium is already be- 
ginning to see that;she was shame- 
fully. misused by England, so our 
French. neighbors will come to feel 
the same way. And they will see that 
the future of. France will be more 
securely guaranteed by codéperating 
with the growing and powerful Ger- 
man nation in the work of civiliza- 
tion than by stubbornly clinging to 
the fruitless idea. of revenge. 

To me the problem of England 
seems to be the most difficult to solve. 
There will be so vast a change in the 
political significance of that empire, 
the difference between what it was 
before and what it will be after the 
war will be so great, that it is too 
much to expect that the generation 
of English politicians now living will 
be able to grasp it, and draw the 
practical conclusions from it. But as 
the foundations of the-future rela- 
tions of England are still to be cre- 
ated, it would be premature to at- 


tempt even a rough sketch of our 


idea of the way the British situation 
will shape itself. 
Gross-Bothen, Saxony 
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THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON—TILL ZEPPELINS THREATEN 





LOOKING OVER LONDON FROM THE TOP OF ST. PAUL’S. LUDGATE HILL AND FLEET STREET IN THE FORE- 
GROUND. WHEN RAIDERS ARE REPORTED IN THE AIR LANES THE CITY IS SHROUDED IN DARKNESS 


Photographs copyright by Vander Weyde, New York 

















THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT ON A FOGGY NIGHT—BIG BEN ILLUMINATED AT THE RIGHT 

















WHERE THE SPHINX GUARDS THE RIVER—BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE FROM THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 
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-E are in-the midst of a 
strange phenomenon. Its 
likes has not occurred ae 


fore in history. 

For’ centuries we have inheri teil 
the idea that commerce is selfish, 
trade mean, finance sordid::: 

We have despised, ignored, ‘at best 
merely tolerated, ‘the shdp-keepers 
among us, the makers of merchan- 
dise, the vendors of farm produéts. 
Anything not a profession was a con- 
fession. Of it we were ashamed. 

Now behold what has come to pass. 

The economic gospel of scientific 
management was born in a shop; the 
saving methods of personal efficiency 
have ‘taken rise in factories and 
stores; habits of health and thrift, 
of energy, loyalty, alertness and skill 
that our schools, homes and churches 
failed to inculcate are being taught 
employees by the captains of indus- 
try; and all Europe'is looking to the 
farms and looms’ of America to save 
what is left of-Etrope from the cruel- 
ty, blindness' and folly of the profes- 
sional classes of Europe—the pro- 
fessional kings, emperors, talkers, 
fighters and gunmakers. Verily, Busi- 
ness now hath her innings. 

If I were a lawyer, a doctor, a 
teacher, a clergyman, or a housewife, 
I should pick out the most successful 
business man I knew and go to school 
to him. That is, provided he would 
let me, which he might do out of pity. 

Only a small percentage of the citi- 
zens of the United States are active- 
ly engaged in making or selling mer- 


chandise. Yet by this small class of: 


workers practically all the efficiency 
methods worth he have been 
evolved. What is the matter with 4ll 
the rest of us? Why don’t we produce 
an effidiency system for medicine, for 


the law,’for the school, for the church, ' 


for the home? 
Almost every normal girl wants to 
marry and have & home. Yet how 


many girls are taught, before mar- © 


riage, iow to organize, furnish, ar- 
range, equip and conduct a'sHome? 
If we threw our boys into the World- 
battle with no collegiate or induStrial 
training, we should think ourselves 
monsters of cruelty. We do throw our 
girls into a struggle no léss fierce— 
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the struggle to make and keep a home 
all it should be—and we tell them 
nothing of the tasks and trials ahead. 
Are homes of less value than stores 
and factories? 

Business science is a century ahead 
of home science. And the majority of 
the women of America are not even 
awake to the fact. Furthermore, the 
mental and spiritual solidarity of the 
home is fast being destroyed. Who 
ever hears, nowadays, of a whole 
family going on the same picnic, or 
sitting in the same church pew? 
Parents see their children only at 
meal time (which, believe me, is the 
worst time to look at anybody). 
Fathers have been reduced to ani- 
mated bank-books. Wives and moth- 
ers are relegated to a place of so- 
cial ornament or civic uplift, while 
servants look after the household. 
As we grow in wealth, we are becom- 
ing a homeless race. And experts hold 
that the decreasing marriage rate, 
the increasing divorce rate, the 
spread of social unrest and moral 
contamination is largely due to the 
disappearance of old-fashioned Amer- 
ican home life. 

How shall the home be revived and 


‘maintained? Thru a general adoption 


of the principles of domestic science, 
and a personal acquisition of a bet- 
ter understanding by women of the 
hard problems which their men folks 
are meeting every day. At least forty 
per cent of a man’s efficiency lies in 
the hands of women—his mother, his 
sweetheart or wife, his housekeeper, 
his clerk or stenographer, and these 
same women factors in the life of his 
‘@lient or customer. On a mere selfish 
‘basis, the fathers of America should 
insist that their daughters be taught 
how to earn a good living and 
how to conduct an ideal home. All 
honor be to a few great institutions 
like the Washington Irving High 
‘School in New York, where a girl is 
taught something of the science of 
home-making.': 

Efficiency depends on our home 
life. Energy is perhaps the most im- 
portant bodily factor in efficiency. 
Energy is a product of pure, whole- 
some, abundant food, properly chos- 


x 
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en, combined and prepared ; of sound, 





refreshing sleep in a quiet, clean, 
airy, dark, restful room; of loose, 
comfortable, hygienic clothing made. 
of the right materials in a manner 
that becomes the individual; of daily 
bath and exercize, with conveniences 
and appliances therefor; of rest and 
relaxation in the evenirig, away from 
business and in the company of those 
you love. These things must be had 
from the home. 

The most valuable mental trait in 
efficiency is probably enthusiasm—a 
blend of courage, optimism, kindli- 
ness and alertriess. These qualities 
are manufactured daily as by-prod- 
ucts of a normal household. The sol- 
itude of bachelorhood leads to bore- 
dom and cynicism. Of the two worst 
cynics I know, one is divorced and 
the other was never married. 

Home is the great power-house of 
human electricity. Our nerves are the 
wires, our emotions the currents, our 
actions the manifestations of light, 
energy and influence carried from 
home by the radiant stream of ambi- 
tion and affection. In a power-house 
we employ the highest-priced electri- 
cal engineers, to handle the machin- 
ery with faultless care. But in a 
kitchen we hire cheap maids totally 
ignorant of the digestive machinery, 
the science of marketing, the princi- 
ples of household economy, hygiene, 
sanitation, organization. 

Let me cite the cases of two 
women, both housewives, but as un- 
like as mud and fire. 

The first woman lives in the coun- 
try. She works fourteen hours a da 
—and never seems to get a thing fin- _ 
ished. She takes five steps where one — 
would do. She has no place for any- 
thing—and keeps everything in its 
place. Observing the thread in her 
work basket, you think it the worst 
snarl you have ever seen, but you 
change your mind when you see her 
temper. She is faded; , wilted, nervous, 
shrill. She has pains and weaknesses 
and miseries galore. She enjoys poor 
health to the utmost—the utmost be- 
ing a debauch of self-pity. She has 
grown common to her husband, and 
for years has’ been to her children 
merely a servant-in-waiting. ; 

The second 1 woman lives in the city. 
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She spends an hour every morning 
planning meals, discussing problems 
with her housekeeper, instructing her 
maid for the work of the day. Then 
she rides to her office downtown, 
where she conducts a large law prac- 
tise, earning thereby the wages of 
her maid and housekeeper, and a good 
deal more. Her evenings are free for 
social duties and pleasures, and she 
has time to spare for human service 
and uplift work. She is in demand for 
lectures and magazine articles. She 
holds the adoration of her husband. 
She keeps her youth and beauty. 

I know that the majority of farm- 
ers’ wives, and of: women in small 
towns, have not the facilities and re- 
sources to manage their homes effec- 
tively by an hour’s work a day, and 
to embark on a public career at the 
same time. I know that the average 
housewife gets about 300 per cent 
more out of the time and money 
available, than her husband would. 
But I also know that from twenty to 
forty per cent of the motion in the 


average kitchen is lost motion, and 
that one dollar out of every five spent 
on the household is wasted. 

A science of home-making, in 
which every girl should be trained, 
would include these points, among 
others. 

1. Location. The site should be 
high and dry, with abundance of 
light and air, in a neighborhood with 
a low mortality-rate. If choosing a 
city apartment, look for an eastern 
exposure, and be sure that no build- 
ings are so near as to shut off your 
sunlight. Easy access from the home 
to shops, theaters, churches and 
other public places should be had by 
surface car, subway or elevated road, 
on payment of a single fare. If mem- 
bers of the family work downtown, 
the time of transit should be care- 
fully considered—thousands of New 
Yorkers waste an hour a day in use- 
less travel, the time and strain and 
cost of which would have been saved 
if they had chosen their home with 
a view to quick transit. 


One’s home should be away from 
his work—but not too far away, 
preferably within good walking dis- 
tance, a half-mile to a mile. This is 
usually possible, except in the largest 
cities. One reason why so many col- 
lege professors are stupid is because 
they try to work in the house where 
they eat arid sleep. This form of psy- 
chological hash is mentally indigesti- 
ble—and torpid minds naturally re- 
sult. Besides, the most loving wife 
needs to be delivered from the pres- 
ence of her husband for at least eight 
hours every day; and if the home is 
too near the office, he may run over 
any time and interrupt the household 
regime. An actor is a poor husband 
because never home—a doctor is a 
poor husband because always home. 

Silence is a prime factor in your 
surroundings. Do not plan to live 
neer a street-car line, a railroad, an 
automobile highway, or a bridge used 
by heavy trucks. And before you en- 
gage an apartment, visit the same 
about ten o’clock of an evening and 





gives a fair estimate. 


Do you take joy and pride in your housework? (3) 
Can you finish your daily duties in eight hours? (1) 


HOME EFFICIENCY TABLE 


FOR THE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE AND MOTHER 


DIRECTIONS. If answer is Yes, write on dotted line the number in parenthesis following 
each question. If answer is No, leave space blank. If neither Yes nor No, vary the fi 
accordingly. Find your percentage by adding column of numbers. The average grade is probably 
45. It should be 95. A Table of complete values would include other questions, but this Table 


were tee eee eee eee ee ee eeee 


gure 


Have you ever counted and tried to cut down the number of needless steps you take in a day’s work? (3) .. 
When you are tired out, can you rest and recuperate easily ONE. TIP 00.06 40.000060 660800 
Have you time and strength in the evening to enjoy home pleasures with the family ? (2) 
Is your home in quiet surroundings? (8) -.....cccccccceccccccccdevvccccvcccccccccc ccs ccccccccceseseeses 
Do your sleeping rooms have direct exposure to morning sun? (2) 
Do you keep daily records of expenses, with a modern filing system for reference? (3) 
Is your grocer the best in your neighborhood—have you learned why? (3) 
10. Do you plan your meals a week ahead, and use all the “left-overs”? (1) 
11. Do you order and prepare meals on a scientific basis of nutritive value? (3) 
12. Can you serve palatable, economical substitutes for meat? (2) 
13. Do you know the signs of fresh meat, fish, eggs, fruits and vegetables? (2) .........:.eeeeees eae oe 
14. Has your drinking water been guaranteed pure by expert analysis? (3) 
15. Do you buy food, clothing, furnishings, etc., on a scientific stystem of economy? (3) 

Have you studied at least three modern schools of diet, (such as the Lahmann, the Lust, the Christian, or the 

ne he a ae sues ote ak eae Aarne ed iu we FER aaa Se Rae ale @RSeERa Fae eeae oe 
17. Have you read at least three standard books on domestic science and household economy? (3) 
18. Do you belong to a woman’s club? (3) 
19. Are you a member of the Housewives’ League? 
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20. Do you subscribe for one or more magazines devoted to home-making? GEE? dovseseheqetbnesetsnewessees eves 

21. Do you spend a day away from home at least once a month? (1) ..........ceeeeccsceceees bedntas vues es oeenee 

22. Do you take a vacation from your family of at least two weeks every year? (3) ......-ceccccccccececeees ‘ebbes 

23. Have you installed a modern cleaning system, from efficient soap to vacuum cleaner? (2) ..........e.e- oo ere 
24. Is there an emergency medicine chest in your bathroom? (1) .......... STS. pale eS ioiebasans ooee peoe i 
25. Are all your windows equipped with hygienic ventilators? (3) .............. EN pea anhs wae aaa ssenee 

26. Is your lighting system powerful, while restful to the eyes? (2) ...........eeeeeees Pad eieieowe eae ne oe 
27. Have you studied the hygiene of dress? (2) ............ neu dedntentbasene sss caesnes — 

28. Is your doctor a teacher of health—not just a prescriber of. drugs? (3) 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


29. Do you receive regularly the monthly list of publications of the U. S. Department of Agriculture? CAD ec 
Are you thoroly informed on vocational training? (3) ...........c.ccececcccccccscccesecs pebet eens aierks ae 
31. Do you know where and with whom your children play? (3) 


32. Can you answer all your children’s questions, without evasion or embarrassment? (3) 


33. Do you conduct home discussions on great questions of the day? (2) .......c-ccccccccccccccccececccccccece veee 
34. Are you teaching your children how to earn, to save and to spend money? (3) eed ew awe mine eee aeonras saeeee 
35. Can all the members of your family use their hands and brains equally well? (3) .....--..sseeeeeeeeeeees ° cocce 
36. Do the pictures and decorations in your home express sound esthetic principles? (2) .........+.eeee+: ease0 coveee 
37. Have you developed a saving sense of humor? (3) .........0..sseceeeececeseccccccccuceerteeseecseenes . cae 
38. Are you giving your children systematic religious or ethical instruction? (3) ...........- oe anéas 
39. © you recognize the mistakes of your early married life and are you training your children to prevent 

SP eS EE aWuctabccmicbeadabs.. ctened vb ban macneees pbueeressé vee +0000e0ceeseess oeeeve eevee 
40. Is your home a haven for the poor and RE A RIE SS CEES. RR ah ae és na alnaiia 


Add up column and epqeentmote 
your grade in Home ciency 


Copyright, 1915, by Edward Earle Purinton. 
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count the aggregations of pianos, 
phonographs, mouth-organs, gossip 
ing ladies, growling men, wailing in- 
fants and polemic felines, within 
range of hearing. Then ponder before 
you move. 

2. Sanitation. This includes open 
plumbing; rapid and complete drain- 
age; scientific prevention of sewer- 
gas; abundance of running water, hot 
and cold; use of proper soaps, cleans- 
ers and disinfectants, from cellar to 
attic; modern cleaning methods— 
such as oiled cloths, sweeper, and 
vacuum cleaner, in place of old-fash- 
ioned broom. and feather duster; 
elimination of carpets, curtains and 
tapestries that gather dust and 
germs, and substitution of rugs, sim- 
ple furniture and other common 
sense equipment. 

8. Hygiene. A few of the items 
under this head are a home gymna- 
sium; a heating apparatus both 
healthful and reliable, that keeps the 
temperature from sixty to seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit in cold weather; 
bathroom appliances and conveni- 
ences, to make the daily bath more 
enjoyable and expeditious; ventila- 
tors for all the windows in the house; 
an emergency case of home remedies, 
such as mustard plaster, court plas- 
ter, hot water bottle, smelling salts, 
fountain syringe, peroxide of hydro- 
gen, bandage material and sanitary 
cotton; a chart or booklet always 
handy on What to Do in Accidents 
and Emergencies; an address bock 
with names of-best druggists, physi- 
cians and surgeons available—these 
having first been investigated; a 
lighting system (whether of gas, 
electricity or acetylene) that includes 
soft, shaded, overhead lights, but 
full-power, concentrated desk lamps; 
a combination of color schemes har- 
monious and restful; .a good supply 
of drinking water guaranteed pure 
—either bottled, and certified by 
chemical analysis, or distilled or 
boiled in your own kitchen. 

We are only beginning to under- 
stand the psychology of color—one of 
the subtle. yet powerful aids to cheer- 
fulness and vitality. Recent experi- 
ments have shown. that a person con- 
fined in a.room with wallpaper and 
hangings of an uproarious red loses 
temper and grows vicious. No one 
can estimate how many women have 
gone crazy from looking at the gar- 
goyles creeping up their wall paper. 
Science now proves—what Nature 
has always known—that the green of 
the grass and the blue of the sky pro- 
duce the least strain on the optic 
nerves, and therefore induce a feel- 
ing of comfort and peace. 

4. Economy. Certain articles for 
home use cost less from mail-order 


houses, others cost less from local 
dealers. Which are they, in each list? 
At certain seasons of the year, bar- 
gains may be had regularly —in 
clothing, furnishings, foods, and so 
forth. Do you buy accordingly? In 
the kitchen, there is a science of util- 
izing “scraps” and left-overs. Have 
you learned it? A pound of beans, of 
whole-wheat grains, of nuts or of 
cheese, contains from two to three 
times as much pure nourishment as 
a pound of best steak, and costs per- 
haps half as much. Do you consult 
modern tables of food values in or- 
dering the daily meals? 

5. Beauty. Both vitality and mor- 
ality require that a sense of harmony 
and repose comfort us in the few 
hours of ease accorded to us. In this 
violently practical age, when even 
schools and churches are made for 
utilitarian purposes, the home is the 
only place where we can satisfy our 
souls with grace of line, symmetry of 
form, harmony of color, beauty of 
texture, poetry of symbolism. We are 
soothed, or irritated, by the pattern 
in the rug, the picture on the wail, 
the contour of the home against the 
sky. A cottage costing $3000, planned 
by an artist for the needs and the 
tastes of the members of the family, 
is a better investment than a $30,000 
mansion void of the magic touch. of 
refinement and affection. 

6. Relaxation. Hurry is the chief 
cause of worry, and a home is the 
haven of rest where we can smile at 
our haste, and watch the world go by. 
One of the first rules of a scientific 
household is that nobody’s ailments 
or troubles or fears be mentioned in 
the presence of the family assem- 
blage. Above all, gloom should be 
chased from the dining-room; every 
dyspeptic stomach was first somehow 
discouraged, and mastication, prop- 
erly attended, comes between mirth 
and meditation. One of the sure tests 
of a real home is that the very 
thought of it relaxes our nerves, 
mind, muscles, and gently and firmly 
restores our peace and faith in the 
goodness of God’s great plan. 

7. Education.. Much of the criti- 


cism now being directed at the public 


schools and colleges of America real- 
ly applies.to the home, where scien- 
tific training of the hearts, heads 
and hands of children properly be- 
gins. Parents are not qualified for the 
duties of parenthood until they have 
studied together the principles and 
methods of Plato, Horace Mann, 
Froebel, William Morris, Kneivp, 


Fowler, Taylor, Madame Montessori, 
Isadora Duncan, and other great pi- 
oneers of rational education. Are you 
teaching your children to develop 
their sympathies and sensibilities, 


their lungs and muscles, their hopes 
and desires and ambitions, along with 
their brains? Real education starts 
with inspiration, leads to action, and 
ends in satisfaction of teacher and 
taught. The inspiration comes from 
a mother’s heart, the action must be 
guided by a father’s strength and 
skill. And the parents whose children 
are their pride were teachers even 
more than parents. 

8. Hospitality. By this I do not 
mean the perfunctory exchange of 
dinner invitations, or the needless 
suffering entailed by a box party at 
the opera. I mean the outflow of heart 
and overflow of spirit which moves 
you to give a feast to the poor, to 
search out and hearten up the victims 
of a “hallroom” desolation, to throw 
your doors wide to the waifs in the 
street—slang, dirt, bruises and all. 
A home is not a home until it shelters 
the homeless. The reason is a secret. 
you must find it out for yourself. 

9. Service. One of the first duties 
of a mother is to make her children 
proud to wait on her. But, alas, few 
mothers learn this until they are too 
old to begin and too tired to care. 
Each member of a family has certain 
duties and responsibilities to every 
other member. These are usually ig- 
nored; and often violated, as in the 
case of a father who whips his boy. 
or of a girl who wears her mother’s 
clothes. The founder of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, after judging 60,000 
cases of wayward boys and girls, de- 
clares that lawlessness is born in the 
home, that parents in general fail to 
teach the rights of property, the obli- 
gations of justice and generosity, the 
sense of brotherhood, the rewards of 
service. When “family pride” is 
changed into community feeling, and 
community feeling grows to be race 
fellowship, we shall have made the 
home what it should be—a starting 
point for service. 

10. Religion. Parents mostly are 
guilty of either invasion or evasion 
of the souls of their children—thev 
force dogmas on the young folk, or 
they neglect altogether to provide re- 
ligious training. Either attitude is 
immoral. No man is a good Baptist 
until he sees the good in a Metho- 
dist; and it should be a solemn duty 
of a good Methodist to explain to his 
children the peculiar merits of a good 
Baptist. I do not think God looks at 
the label on our church; I think He 
looks at the love in our life. Great- 
ness overlaps goodness. And as a 
man’s greatest human love is the love 
of wife and children, so does that 
love, truly and wisely and freely ex- 
prest, make more for righteousness 
than any other instrumentality on 
earth. 
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THE BOUNDARY OF PEACE 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES 


BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 
ON THE HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 











HE War of 1812 with Great 

I Britain left the important is- 
sues of that struggle for the 
future to decide. One of these was 
the question of marking out a defi- 
nite boundary between the United 
States and Canada; another, less 
definite, but perhaps more important, 
was the question of how the territory 
of two world powers could have a 
common frontier of many hundreds 
of miles without taxing the resources 
of both to defend it. It is very in- 
teresting to see what a different fate 
the two questions have had. The 
questions as to the true boundary 
between American and British ter- 
ritory remained largely undecided 
for about thirty years after the 
Treaty of Ghent and several details 
were left unsettled for many years 
thereafter. But that the boundary, 
wherever it might be located, was to 
be unguarded by either party was 
agreed to within less than three 
years and that informal pledge has 


been faithfully adhered to ever since. 
There was no treaty, no convention, 
no arbitration needed to bring the 
nations into agreement on this point. 
In 1817 the two governments prom- 
ised each other that not more than 
one warship was to be allowed on 
Lake Champlain, one on Lake On- 
tario and two on the upper lakes to 
each country and that these ships 
should not exceed one hundred tons 
apiece or carry more than one gun! 
Besides these tiny little gunboats, 
useful only to fire salutes, revenue 
cutters and training ships are al- 
lowed to each party, but no ship 
which would be formidable in war. 
The land frontier is equally un- 
protected. For a considerable part 
of the distance it is an imaginary 
line along the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude not marked by any range of 
hills or other natural features. The 
United States could march as many 
soldiers as could be raised and armed 
across the Canadian frontier and far 
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into the heart of the country with- 
out meeting any opposition. Great 
Britain could as easily land troops in 
Canada and using that country as a 
base of operations advance forces of 
any size into the United States. This 
may not seem very surprizing today 
when both nations have long since 
come to regard war with each other as 
impossible, but it was very different 
in 1817 when a war between the two 
nations was barely over and numer- 
ous grievances were cherished on 
both sides any one of which might 
lead to renewed trouble. 

The marking out of the frontier 
has been equally a triumph of friend- 
ly methods; of treaty, of arbitration 
and of diplomatic agreement. Both 
nations have at different times 
gained and granted thousands of 
square miles of territory along the 
border, but not an acre of it has been 
won by force. The original treaties 
and agreements as to the boundaries 
along the northern part of the United 
States were not clear and there was 
an honest difference of opinion as to 
what they meant. Beginning at the 
Atlantic coast and reaching to the 
Pacific hardly any of the boundary 
was established except perhaps that 
part marked out by the Great Lakes. 
East of Maine are two small bays, 
Passamaquoddy and Fundy, contain- 
ing a number of islands. There was 
a question as to which nation owned 
these islands. 

Then the boundary of Maine is 
on the east marked by the St. 
Croix River. It was not easy to 
make certain which of several rivers 
in that part of the country that were 
called by the name was the true St. 
Croix. The northern boundary of 
Maine was said to be a range of 
highlands dividing the rivers that 
flowed into the St. Lawrence from 
those which flowed into the Atlantic. 
Two different ranges many miles 
apart were possibly the “highlands” 
referred to and the maps which 
should have decided the question did 
not agree with each other. Turning 
westward we find the exact boundary 
of New Hampshire open to question 
because the original survey had been 
carelessly made. West of the Great 
Lakes were further difficulties. The 
treaty of 1783 had made the Ameri- 
eon border run “on a due west course 
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From an engraving 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


from the northwest corner of the 
Lake of the Woods to the Missis- 
sippi.” But the surveyors found that 
the Lake of the Woods was north of 
the source of the Mississippi. To the 
west was the territory acquired from 
France by the Louisiana purchase 
of very indefinite extent. Beyond the 
Rocky Mountains there was no cer- 
tainty of possession at all. The “Ore- 
gon country,” as it was called, was 
claimed by both nations. 

The boundary commissions ar- 
ranged for by the Treaty of Ghent 
found their task very difficult. The 
first one on the ownership of the 
islands east of Maine awarded those 
in Passamaquoddy Bay to the United 
States and those in the Bay of Fundy 
to Great Britain. The second com- 
mission, to draw the line from the 
source of the St. Croix to where the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude met the 
St. Lawrence, could come to no de- 
cision and ended in disagreement in 
1822. The third commission, to fix 
the boundary from the St. Lawrence 
to the northwest corner of the Lake 
of the Woods, completed it as far as 
the junction of Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior. West of this point bound- 
aries were still partly unsettled as 
far as the Mississippi. But in 1818 
Great Britain and the United States 
agreed that the boundary of the 
Louisiana acquisition should run 
along the forty-ninth parallel of lati- 
tude till it reached the “Stony Moun- 
tains,” which we now call the 


Rockies. At the same time it was © 


agreed that the Oregon country 
should be occupied jointly by Great 
Britain and the United States for ten 
years and be open to settlement by 
the citizens of either nation. Thus 
the Oregon question was postponed 


(how it was finally settled will be 
told in another article) and the chief 
remaining difficulty was our north- 
eastern boundary. 

This was really a most important 
question. Between the “highlands” 
claimed by the British and the “high- 
lands” insisted upon by the Ameri- 
cans lay an area of over 12,000 
square miles or about the size of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands (Hol- 
land) in Europe. It is an odd coinci- 
dence that the King of the Nether- 
lands should be called upon to arbi- 
trate the dispute. He decided that 
either of the two interpretations of 
the maps and treaties could be made 
with much justice. So in 1831 it was 
proposed that a compromise line be 
drawn between the two extreme con- 
tentions.. Both nations protested 
against a compromise, and the 
United States Senate voted not to 
agree to the decision. This was a 
very dangerous policy to follow, 
for it was impossible that a “no 
man’s land” should exist between 
two such rapidly growing countries. 
Other grievances helped to endanger 
peace. One of these is worth relating 
to show what difficulties met those 
who tried to adjust the differences. 

In 1837 there was a tiny rebellion 
in Canada with which some Ameri- 
cans sympathized. A ship called the 
“Caroline,” owned in Buffalo, was 
accused of smuggling arms to the 
rebels and was caught by the Cana- 
dian authorities, set on fire and al- 
lowed to drift over the rapids. The 
Americans demanded redress, but 
the British said that a pirate ship 
might be destroyed anywhere and 
at any time. A British subject named 
McLeod boasted of attacking the 
“Caroline” and the American au- 
thorities promptly arrested him for 
murder. Great Britain threatened 
war if he were not released at once 
and if he had not been able to prove 
an alibi it is very possible that war 
might have resulted. 











References.—J. W. Foster’s A Century 
of American Diplomacy (pages 252-6) gives 
a brief account of the partial disarmament 
agreement of 1817. K. C. Babcock’s The 
Rise of American Nationality (pages 259- 
70) covers the boundary justments of 
1818, and G. P. Garrison’s Westward Ex- 
pansion (pages 67-84) the northeastern 
boundary dispute. Both books are included 
in A. B. Hart’s American Nation series. 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s One Hundred Years 
of Peace (pages 68-79) and W. A. Dun- 
ning’s The British Empire and the United 
States (pages 18-22; 26-32; 88-112) also 
treats of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 
the text of which is given in William Mac- 
Donald’s Select Documents of United States 
History (pages 335-43). Perhaps the fullest 
and best, but certainly one of the longest, 
accounts of the Treaty and boundary arbi- 
trations of the period may be found in 
John Basset Moore’s great work on Inter- 
national Arbitration, Volume I (pages 1- 
195). It should not be difficult to obtain a 
good map showing how the Canadian bound- 
ary was marked out. W. R. Shepherd's 
Historical Atlas (pages 198-99) may be 
mentioned in addition to the history texts 





























referred to above. 
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LORD ASHBURTON 


From the portrait painted by Healy in 1843 t« 

commemorate the Webster-Ashburton treaty, now 

in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms, State De 
partment, Washington 


Serious trouble existed between 
the settlers in the disputed region, 
which was thinly inhabited and 
mountainous, but covered with valu- 
able forests. General Scott was sent 
to restore order and in the meantime 
it was decided to negotiate directly 
instead of again resorting to arbi- 
tration. The American representa- 
tive was Daniel Webster, then Secre- 
tary of State, who remained in Pres- 
ident Tyler’s Cabinet after all his 
colleagues had resigned in order to 
carry thru the negotiations with 
Great Britain. The British Govern- 
ment sent Lord Ashburton, an able 
and prominent statesman. In August, 
1842, an agreement was reached. A 
compromise line was drawn which 
gave the Americans more than half 
of the disputed area, but less than 
they would have had if they had ac- 
cepted the decision of the Nether- 
lands eleven years before. Other and 
less important boundary adjust- 
ments were made at the same time. 
New Hampshire was allowed a little 
territory north of the forty-fifth par- 
allel of latitude and the boundary to 
the Lake of the Woods was more ex- 
actly defined. The United States had 
to pay a sum of money to the states 
of Maine and Massachusetts (before 
1820 Maine had been part of .Massa- 
chusetts) to make them willing to 
abide by the treaty. This common- 
sense compromise was agreed to by 
both nations and the way was left 
open to settle the remaining question 
of the ownership of the Oregon 
country. East of the Rockies the 
frontier of peace was settled and 
complete. 























Not of this fold, Thine othér sheep obey Thee, 
And follow on by paths we do not know, 
Out in the world, in other worlds, it may be, 
Which God can find, and where His free winds blow. 


Free blow His winds, altho our path is narrow; 
Warm shines His sun, altho our hearts are cold; 
His heavens aid the fall of every sparrow; 
And all Thy sheep, O Christ, may find a fold. 


TO THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


BY LOUIS F. BENSON 


One Shepherd’s voice, on hills where dusk is falling! 
One flock beneath the sunlight and the star! 

If any sheep has wandered from Thy calling, 
I pray Thee, Christ, it wander not too far. 


So many folds! So many sheep-bells chiming! 
One fold at last; one Shepherd evermore! 

And some that hardly know Thy voice are climbing 
To enter in, O Christ, the Open Door. 














JESUS THE CHRIST 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—TWENTY-SECOND PAPER 


HE old question, “Who do 
[== say that the Son of Man 
is?” now is asked as earnest- 
ly as in the days when he went about 
teaching and healing; and however 
the answers may vary, so deep and 
wide has been his influence that 
there are few who cannot accept Pe- 
ter’s confession, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Who need measure his words when 
acknowledging the mightiest power 
that has ever moved the world? 
Peter did not know what the words 
meant to which he was giving his 
assent. What was it to be the Christ, 
the Messiah? He thought it was to 
be a lordly ruler over freed Israel, or 
even over the subject Roman Em- 
pire and the whole earth; he had to 
learn that it meant for him and his 
Master crucifixion and “content with 
death and shame,” for his kingdom 
was not of this world. But thru the 
centuries that have passed, and to 
the end of time, no badge of honor 
fails to yield place to the cross of 
the Christ. Jesus is the world’s 
Messiah. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW OF JESUS? 


Yet all we know of the life and 
death and resurrection of Christ is 
what was written in four short biog- 
raphies, of which three repeat much, 
and the fourth is not so much a his- 
tory as an exposition. The three are 
made up of various jottings and 
memoranda written first from mem- 
ory of incidents and discourses, such 
as were repeated in meetings of the 
early Christians, collected in no such 
critical way as a modern scholar 
would write a biography, but com- 
piled with all honesty and with all 
reverence as well as the authors 
could do it, a generation or more 
after the death of our Lord. Luke 
says he had many written sources, 
as doubtless had Matthew, and per- 
haps Mark, who must have heard 
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BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


Peter tell what his Master said and 
did. Of these three Gospels Mark is 
the oldest, and comes nearest to the 
primitive tradition; while in a half 
century more or less before the Gos- 
pels gf Matthew and Luke were com- 
piled there had been time for ac- 
cretions and embellishments to have 
grown up on the simple but wonder- 
ful story ofthe life of Jesus. Paul 
does not seem to have known any- 
thing of any of our present four 
Gospels. Pious invention added other 
stories to the life of Christ, some of 
which we have in apocryphal Gospels 
never accepted in the Canon, but 
which illustrate the growth of myths 
which always form an _ accretion 
about the life of a hero. So we have 
the story of Washington and the 
cherry tree, and in late days a cycle 
of miracles has sprung up around the 
founder of the Babist sect. 

Of the teachings of Jesus as vari- 
ously reported in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels nothing need be said beyond 
what I have already said, that the 
world has accepted them as the new 
revelation of God as love, and of love 
to all humanity as the highest ex- 
pression of duty, as against all the 
ethical systems that make self-cul- 
ture the chief duty. The Emperor 
Julian, who knew Christianity and 
rejected it, said in his Oration to the 
Cynics, “The end and aim of the 
Cynic philosophy and of all other 
philosophies is happiness, along the 
line of one’s nature.” Such, he tells 
us, is the definition of happiness for 
the gods, that they fulfil their own 
nature, and make the most of them- 
selves. The Christian ethics requires 
us to value others as much as our- 
selves, and so to sacrifice ourselves 
for others, thus making justice to our 
fellow men insufficient and making 
overflowing love supreme. The teach- 
ing of Jesus is again new and su- 
preme in religion in that it places no 
value on service of the hand or 


mouth, but only on the worship of 
the heart. Religion is solely spirit- 
ual. This is the new ethics and the 
new religion which Jesus brought in 
his teaching, and beyond which we 
have not gone, and, so far as we can 
see, never can go. All this is to be 
accepted beyond doubt, We can judge 
of it. We are capable of judging, for 
the evidence is in ourselves; we re- 
spond to it. 


HOW SHOULD WE REGARD MIRACLES? 


But as we read the Gospels the 
case cannot be the same as to the bi- 
ography and history they have com- 
piled. They have to be tested by the 
best critical judgment we have, and 
no other subject in all literary history 
has attracted so many scholars. It is 
a proper subject whatever our view 
as to inspiration, for our view of in- 
spiration must depend on what we 
first conclude as to the veracity of 
the reports of the acts of our Lord, 
and especially as to the miracles re- 
lated about him. The evidence as to 
their truth we are obliged to sift, for 
it is not such as we would accept now 
as related to some modern teacher or 
claimant. It is the reports coming 
we do not know from whom and 
gathered by quite uncritical com- 
pilers who differ on many minor and 
some major matters. I have heard 
it often said that Jesus was so won- 
derful a teacher that his divine 
teaching accredits his miracles. But 
that is a topsy-turvy argument. The 
purpose of the miracle is to accredit 
the teacher; not of the teacher to ac- 
credit the miracle. 

I am not conscious of any pre- 
judgment against miracles. I have 
been taught to believe in them and 
have accepted them, certainly some 
of them, but I admit that my faith 
in them is less than it was; partly 
because the evidence for those of the 
Old Testament is so weak, and the 
proof for those of the New Testa- 
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ment by no means such as we might 
desire for evidential purposes; and 
partly because they have become of 
much less evidential value since bur- 
den of proof is now required to sup- 
port the miracles and not the teach- 
ing. Indeed, the miracles have come 
to be a weakness rather than a 
strength. Of one miracle this is not 
true, the miracle of the resurrection 
of our Lord. If that can be depended 
upon it is of very great help in sup- 
porting the teaching of our Lord as 
to the future state. . 


MIRACLES TODAY 


And yet I find in myself a grow- 
ing hesitation about accepting sec- 
ond-hand witnesses to the miracles 
of the New Testament. I believe no 
man living has ever seen a genuine 


miracle, I do not believe that any one’ 


has seen a miracle since the days of 
the Apostles. A multitude are report- 
ed every year: miracles are cheap; 
but yet we do not believe in them. 
We believe the laws of nature are 
not transcended. Are the stories true 
told of miracles in Christ’s day? Not 
one of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment claims ever to have seen a mir- 
acle. The Matthew Gospel is said to 
‘have been based on an Aramaic writ- 
ing by the Apostle Matthew, but that 
is lost. Mark was not an eye-witness, 
nor Luke. We do not know who wrote 
the Fourth Gospel, John the Apostle 
or John the Presbyter, or some one 
else; but it is a didactic work rather 
than a biography, written to mag- 
nify Jesus as the Son of God. The 
nearest we have to an assured eye- 
witness is found in the first verse of 
the First Epistle of John, if that 
was written by the Apostle, which 
says: “That which was from the be- 
ginning, that which we have heard, 
that which we have seen with our 
eyes, that which we beheld and our 
hands have handled, concerning the 
Word [or word] of life (and the life 
was manifested, and we have seen 
and bear witness, and declare unto 
you the life, the eternal life, which 
was with the Father and was mani- 
fested unto us) ; that which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you 
also, that ye also may have fellow- 
ship with us; yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ.” And he goes on 
to say that “the message we have 
heard from him” is “that God is 
light” and that we should not “walk 
in the darkness.” There is not in the 
whole Epistle one reference to a 
miracle, not even to the Resurrection, 
only to abiding in God. But it is by 
no means agreed that the Epistle 
was written by John the Apostle, and 
there is serious reason to believe that 


the First Epistle of Peter, which 
does plainly mention the miracle of 
the Resurrection, was not written by 
the Apostle. 


THE MIRACLES OF HEALING 


The Gospel miracles are those of 
healing, the Virgin Birth, and the 
Resurrection. One might as well deny 
that Christ lived at all as to deny 
that he was a healer. There is no in- 
trinsic improbability in the state- 
ments that he healed the sick. We 
have had healers in every generation, 
followed by thousands, multitudes of 
whom declared they had been healed 
from real diseases; and as old pagan 
shrines were crowded with effigies of 
portions of the body healed by pray- 
ers and vows to the gods, so the 
walls of churches have been covered 
with crutches and trusses thrown 
away by invalids who follow some 
Zionist healer or popular saint. But 
the diseases cured are usually 
those caused by a nervous break- 
down, for the cure of which faith 
has a marvelous power. Such were 
many of the diseases healed by our 
Lord, who required faith of his in- 
valids; and where there was lit- 
tle faith, as in his own city of 
Nazareth, we are told that he could 
not do many mighty works there. But 
this explanation will not hold in cases 
of leprosy, nor in those born blind, 
nor those raised from the dead. 
Either those were genuine miracles 
or they were legends that had grown 
up during the generation or more 
after our Lord’s death before the 
Gospels were composed. It is the most 
natural thing in the world that such 
myths should arise. We know of 
legends not incorporated in the Gos- 
pels, such as that of the Infancy, 
which reports Jesus at play as a 
child, making sparrows of clay, 
while the sparrows made by his com- 
panions remained clay, but those 
made by the boy Jesus took wing and 
flew away. We reject the miracle at 
once as too puerile, under the Hora- 
tian literary rule not to have a god 
intervene unless the occasion is 
worthy; and this is not worthy; and 
for this same reason .I would reject 
the Old Testament miracle of the bor- 
rowed ax that was made to swim. 

If a multitude of stories and le- 
gends were likely to grow up in the 
first half century about the wonder- 
ful teacher and healer, as we know 
was the case during the first century, 
and if, even, as in the Gospel of John, 
religious teaching could be told in 
the form of miracle stories, it may 
well be that stranger miracles than 
those really performed thru an act 
of faith should have been included in 
the three Gospels, such as those of 


the raising of the dead. Faith, we all 
know, will work wonderful miracles 
of healing, and, in a community 
which easily believes, tales of wonder 
grow as easily. I must hold—I can- 
not help it if I would—that it is our 
duty, seeking truth, to sift the evi- 
dence and sift the miracles, with this 
assurance, that for us the miracles 
are not needed to support our faith 
in the teachings of Jesus Christ as 
to duty toward God and man. The 
teachings of our Lord justify and 
prove themselves. We cannot go back 
on them; but, granting conduct to be 
pleasing to God, whatever conclusion 
we honestly reach on matters of his- 
tory or philosophy, be we wise or ig- 
norant, we shall still abide in the 
tabernacle of his love. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


The miracle of the Virgin Birth 
requires separate consideration, for 
much more is made of it now 
than was made by the Apostolic 
Church. It is not mentioned in the 
Gospel of Mark, but is added in the 
later Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
Nowhere else is it referred to in the 
Bible. Paul never refers to it to the 
special glory of Jesus as the Son of 
God, nor does the author of Hebrews. 
If they did not know of it, or did 
not find it an important doctrine, I 
do not see how it is important for us. 
Indeed, God could beyond question as 
easily have put the fulness of his 
spirit into Jesus having a human 
father as into Jesus with only a hu- 
man mother. If he had no human 
father that could be known only to 
Mary herself and could in no way be 
proved, and it certainly was not 
known to the people of Nazareth, who 
believed him to be the son of Joseph; 
and it is strange that Mark does not 
tell so astonishing a thing in his Gos- 
pel. The story told in Matthew and 
developed in Luke looks to me like a 
beautiful embellishment of the Gos- 
pel story, conceived to give the addi- 
tional honor which seemed to the 
writers to be properly due to the 
Messiah, and suggested by the proph- 
ecy, “A virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son,” which had no such meaning 
as was put upon it, but which, under 
the very loose Jewish way of exege- 
sis, and applied to Jesus, might re- 
quire him to be born of a virgin. But 
it would seem that the story of birth 
without human fatherhood, tho. un- 
familiar to Hebrew thought, was fa- 
miliar to Greek fable, whieh had mul- 
titudes of heroes begotten by the 
gods of human maidens, and I cannot 
deny that, exquisite as the story is 
and ever dear as it will be to us, it 
represents a pagan view, and, while 
meant to honor Jesus and Mary, it 
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does not honor God. Yet I do not 
want to lose it any more than I want 
to lose the sublime story in Genesis 
of the creation of the world in six 
days, with its sabbath rest. 


THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION 


The final miracle of Christ is that 
of the Resurrection and Ascension. 
Unlike the Infancy story, we have the 
fullest evidence from the earliest rec- 
ords known to us that the resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead was univer- 
sally accepted as a fact by the Church. 
On it Paul based his ministry. To be 
sure he had had a spiritual vision of 
the risen Christ and regarded him- 
self as a witness; but he also knew 
and believed in the resurrection on 
the third day, and he tells the whole 
story in a sort of confession of faith, 
“that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; and that 
he was buried; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures; and that he 
appeared to Cephas; then to the 
twelve; then he appeared unto above 
five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater part remain until 
now, but some are fallen asleep; then 
he appeared to James; then to all the 
Apostles; then last of all, as to one 
born out of due time, he appeared 
to me also.” What Paul believed they 
all believed. Again and again in his 
Epistles he mentions Christ’s resur- 
rection from the dead, and bases on 
it the whole weight of his ministry. 
If Christ be not risen Paul’s whole 
life is a blunder; and when he at- 
tacks those who say the dead rise 
not, he bases his argument on the 
acknowledged fact of Christ’s resur- 
rection. The repeated appearances of 
our Lord after his death are his ar- 
gument, they being accepted facts of 
general knowledge among the believ- 


ers. So this miracle of our Lord’s ~ 


resurrection from the grave has vast- 
ly more evidence than any or all other 
miracles in the Bible. I cannot easily 
explain why the total Church should 
have accepted this belief if it were 
not true. To be sure, if there were 
not so many witnesses, a myth might 
have arisen out of the willingness to 
find a prophecy of Hosea fulfilled, 
“After two days will he revive us; 
on the third day he will raise us up 
and we shall live before him”; or we 
may recall the statement of the Jews 
that the disciples might enter into a 
conspiracy of deceit. But that seems 
improbable and at the time hopeless. 

If one refuses to accept a miracle 
as in the course of nature impossible, 
some explanation of the origin of the 
myth can be conjured up, even to 
the assumption of an American and 
one or two German scholars, that no 


such person as Jesus ever lived, and 
that the whole story of his life and 
death is a colossal delusion. But this 
last is past belief; and, with the evi- 
dence at hand, it is easier—apart 
from the antecedent denial of any 
possible miracle—to believe that 
Jesus did rise from the dead than 
that so many witnesses were deceived 
by an imagined apparition, or that 
they invented the story to their own 
sure persecution and death. I do not 
say that it is finally and absolutely 
proved that Jesus arose from the 
dead in such a form that he could be 
seen and recognized, but no hypoth- 
esis otherwise: to explain the fact 
that the belief was universal in the 
Church immediately after his death 
and was attested by so many wit- 
nesses seems to me plausible. For his 
faith in this miracle Peter died. I 
recognize that the acceptance of this 
one stupendous miracle makes other 
miracles, otherwise insufficientlv 
substantiated, considerably more 
credible; but that is all. I also 
recognize that my satisfaction in 
accepting our Lord’s resurrection 
as being, as Paul says, the assur- 
ance and first-fruits of our res- 
urrection into immortality, may pos- 
sibly warp my conclusion in its fa- 
vor; but it surely is not my conscious 
desire to let my wishes guide my 
conclusion. This I say, that if the 
evidence appears to lead to the be- 
lief that Jesus did rise from the 
dead, and did appear to the Twelve 
and to many others, then I am glad; 
but yet the disbelief would not, what- 
ever Paul’s hasty language allows, 
affect the obligation of our conduct 
to obey the rules and life of the 
Christian religion which Jesus pro- 
mulgated, obeyed, and imposed on his 
Disciples and now on all of us. 


THE SON OF MAN 


What, then, am I to think of Jesus? 
He called himself the Son of Man, 
and he allowed his Disciples to re- 
gard him as the promised Messiah. 
They called him the Son of God, and 
John’s Gospel says that in Jesus the 
Logos, the Word, which was in the 
beginning with God, which made the 
worlds, was made flesh in the person 
of Jesus Christ; and as such the 
Christian Church generally worships 
him. He, Jesus, son of Mary, man 
like us, is, say the ancient creeds 
which we repeat, the very God in 
one of the three Persons. 

I cannot see that it is essential, or 
even important, that we should be- 
lieve this doctrine, that the fulness 
of the Godhead was incorporated with 
the human person of Jesus Christ. 
I do see that it is difficult to under- 
stand how man and God can be thus 
unified, but that difficulty is of little 


account, for we can know little of 
God’s essence, except that he is a 
spirit, even as we can know little of 
the essence of our own spirits. Nor 
am I clear that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel meant to make Jesus 
the Second Person in the Trinity; 
and if he did mean it I find no reason 
for believing that he knew anything 
more about it than we can know. It 
appears to me that only God knows, 
and he has given us no statement on 
the subject. Any belief or disbelief 
is a deduction of reason, or an hy- 
pothesis devised to account for the 
facts. 


PHILO’S NOMENCLATURE 


What does the Fourth Gospel say? 
That in the beginning was the Logos, 
the Word with God. Now this is just 
what in the eighth chapter of Prov- 
erbs is said of Wisdom, which is 
there nothing more than a personi- 
fied attribute of God. It was “before 
his works of old”; it was with him 
“when he established the heavens”: 
“when he made firm the skies above” ; 
ever “by him as a master work- 
man.” Philo of Alexandria added to 
this personification a tincture of 
Greek philosophy. To him and to the 
Jews who held the name of God too 
sacred to be spoken with the lips, 
there was needed an intermediary 
for the Infinite One, one by whom all 
things could be made, and Philo 
translated the Hebrew Wisdom into 
the Greek Logos, Word, and gave it 
entity, no longer abstract Wisdom but 
Jehovah’s substantial substitute crea- 
tor, who operates for him, for “by the 
Word of Jehovah were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the 
breath (Spirit) of his master.” Here 
the “Word” is the Spirit, and in Jew- 
ish interpretation easily separated by 
Philo from God himself. Philo’s great 
effort was to relate Greek philosophy, 
Platonic and Stoic, to the Bible. He 
had the idea that the self-existent 
Jehovah, the “Am that I Am” is too 
transcendent and sublime a being to 
mix with matter, and so God created 
the world and rules it by his other 
self, his Logos, Word. The expression 
is Greek, and comes down thru Her- 
aclitos and Plato and Zeno and the 
Neo-Platonists to Philo, who found 
the Word as well as Wisdom in the 
Bible. God needed an intermediary. 
He made the designs, the patterns, 
the “ideas” of things, and the Word 
fashioned them. This Logos Philo 
calls “the tool, the instrument of 
God.” 

Alexandrian ideas, including those 
of Philo, were rife among the Jews 
of the first century, and among the 
Jewish Christians. Apollos was from 
Alexandria, and like Philo, was 
“mighty in the Scriptures,” ard 
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Willthe BossSend for YOU 


When that Better Job is Open? 


Will he offer YOU the job that means better pay in the kind 
of work you ike to do? 





You'd better have an understanding with yourself on this 
matter right now! You simply can’t expect to earn more until 
you /earn more. ‘The boss will want a ¢rained man for the better 
job. He won't went. we WO pw te er ee ee ee ° 


you have the /raining. | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1024 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


For more than 23 years the 
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Wade in the Ud 2. 


CONSTRUCTION 








BOND 


ee me 


The Lesson the War 


Has Taught U. S. 


MAU TTA A 


Here’s the real truth the European War has forced home on us—that 
America must become more self-sustaining. She must make her 
products instead of buying them. She must build up American indus- 
try instead of drawing her materials from abroad. She must make 
American business safer—more stable. The only way she can do ‘it 
is by using products that are made in America of American material. 
That's why so many far-sighted business men have been insisting upon 


Construction Bond 


Construction Bond has always been made 
of bright, clean clippings collected from 
American garment factories by American 
industry. Many bond papers have been 
made of imported rags collected from the 
tenements of Europe. Such rags are 
cheaper, but which do you prefer to have 
your letterheads made of? 


While war has curtailed the importation 
of rags, and many makers of bond paper 
are shifting about for new sources of sup. 
ply, the manufacture of Construction Bond 
has gone right ahead without changes in 
formula or finish. That's why the quality 
and uniformity of Construction Bond is 
being maintained inspite of the war. That’s 
why it offers even better comparative value 
now than ever before. 


W. E. WROE & CO., Sales Office: 





Construction Bond has long been known 
as the standard of value in business cor- 
respondence paper. Itis asubstantial and 
impressive paper, sold only in large quan- 
tities direct to the most capable and re- 
sponsible printers and lithographers in the 
190 principal cities of the United States— 
not through jobbers. Obviously, by elim- 
inating the jobber and buying in large 
quantities, those concerns who handle Con- 
struction Bond are able to give you 
better value in impressive business sta- 
tionery. 


Write us today on your letterhead fornames 
of those concerns near you. Also for 25 
handsome letterhead specimens that may 
offer valuab! i for the improve- 
ment of your own business stationery. 





1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Spiritually Minded Books For 
Easter Reading 


JESUS AND POLITICS 
By HAROLD B. SHEPHEARD. Intro- 
duction by Vida D, Scudder. Net $1.00 
PRACTICAL MYSTICISM 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, the best mod- 
ern interpreter of man’s power to realize 
spiritual riches, Net $1.00 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S TEST 
E. M. GREEN. An inspiring picture 
ge church free from the red tape of 
“organization.” Net $1.00 


= Retr SPIRIT AND THE PRAYER 
By the REV. JAMES BADGE. 
Net $1.25 
Easter Gifts, Prayer Books, etc. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Publishers 681 Sth Ave. N. Y. 











EFFICIENCY BOOKS 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


The Philosophy of Fasting..... $1.10, cloth $1.50 
Lords of Ourselves.......... $1.10, cloth 2.00 
Proclamation of Naturopathy.............. +05 
ee Oe Bey Ga ok 5. Fh 0d0 deecicoesses +10 
a A I acs ond ohetnnete deeneasdvess +10 
re Cee COE. wcther seceussweadece “15 
EE EE ein uch ées cebceddeseaesinens +20 
SE . ah cnn ceugiwewebiewaaoee wena’ +20 
Re ee ee er re -20 
ee. POO AE OB SIR. ccc cénecseesees -20 
The Triumph of the Man Who Acts........ -10 


Above prices are postpaid.’ Address all orders to 


BENEDICT LUST, Publisher 
Butler, New Jersey 














IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
Over 800 instructors are using copies of THE INDEPENDENT as a supple- 
mentary text-book. We will furnish you with a limited number of free copies 
for a week’s experiment. Tell us how many copies are needed for your Eng- 


lish, History or Civics class. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 











doubtless in the same allegorizing way 
which we fifid in Hebrews. 


THE WORD AND THE TRINITY 


The first verses of the Fourth Gospel 
tell us that the Word was in the begin- 
ning with God, and was God, and by 
him were all things made. This is no 
more than was said of Wisdom in Prov- 
erbs and the apocryphal Wisdom litera- 
ture, and no more than what Philo 
taught of the Word. We are then told 
that the true light came into the world, 
and that he made the world. Then the 
true light must be the same as the 
Word. This true light, the world reject- 
ed. Then we are told that “the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt (tabernacled) 
among us, and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” Here 
the Word of Philo is said to have been 
incarnated in Jesus, and to have “taber- 
nacled” among men with a divine glory. 
I cannot see in this the. teaching that 
Jesus was the Second Person in the 
Trinity, but simply that he had in him 
the Spirit of God, called here the Word 
of God, in a way far superior to that 
in which it was exhibited in John the 
Baptist, a way that was unique, as was 
expected, in the Messiah. The writer of 
the Gospel, in his purpose to show that 
Jesus was “the Messiah, the Son of the 
living God,” made use of current philos- 
ophy, half Jewish, half Greek, to ex- 
press his view of the greatness of our 
Lord. 

A MESSENGER FROM GOD 


The other passage from which: most 
directly the doctrine of Jesus as the 
Second Person in the Trinity is derived, 
is the baptismal formula at the énd of 
Matthew’s Gospel. The Disciples are 
bidden to baptize “into the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost.” I observe that these parting 
words of Jesus are not found in any of 
the other Gospels; but they surely rep- 
resent what was a belief from the be- 
ginning in the supreme primacy of 
Jesus among men, as the Messiah, and 
as possessing a fulness of the Spirit of 
God making him the one special mes- 
senger from God of truth and light. 

When the Gospels of Matthew and 
John had been accepted as Sacred 
Scripture, as binding and as full of 
meaning as the Old Testament had come 
to be, it was easy to draw from these 
and other passages the conclusion that 
Jesus was the very God, God and man 
mysteriously united in one; and, indeed, 
the doctrine could hardly help follow- 
ing; and it was early supported by in- 
tentional corruptions of the text, as 
when in I Tim. 3:16 the confession of 
faith in Jesus, “He who was manifested 
in the flesh,” was by a dot in and a 
cross-line over an O made to read “God 
was manifested in the flesh.” I can see 
the Spirit of God preéminently in Jesus, 
but whether the doctrine of Three in 
One is true I have no means of know- 
ing. God knows, and that knowledge it 
is not important that I should possess. 
Only goodness is really essential as 
taught by our Lord, for “grace and 
truth come by Jesus Christ,” and “of 
his fulness we have all received.” 
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The New 
Books 


A NEW WAR BOOK EVERY DAY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of the Napo- 

leonic wars which the compiler, a 

German scholar, modestly admits 
to be incomplete, lists 80,000 works 
relating to that period. The Great 
War will doubtless prove to be 
as important a crisis in the history 
of the world as that of a _ hun- 
dred years before and its literature 
is likely to be still more extensive, 
to judge by the fact that books on the 
subject are now coming out at the rate 
of one a day. Of course a true history 
of the war cannot be written for fifty 
years yet. Historians have only recently 
begun to get a real understanding of 
the causes of the war of 1870-71, thru 
the publication of memoirs and diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

The American people have been dili- 
gent readers of the official documents 
issued by the various governments, but 
they have not always sufficiently real- 
ized the unreliability of such sources, 
considered by themselves. A diplomatic 
document may tell the truth, but it 
does not tell the whole truth and many 
important agreements are not put 
upon paper at all. For instance, M. P. 
Price shows in his Diplomatic History 
of the War that Sir Edward Grey had 
put England under moral obligation to 
support France in a war with Germany 
as early as 1906 and that this under- 
standing had been confirmed in 1912 
and was the reason why France with- 
drew her fleet to the Mediterranean, 
leaving her north coast to be guarded 
by the British fleet. Yet this arrange- 
ment being “unofficial” Sir Edward 
Grey was able to state in Parliament 
as late as March 24, 1913, that “this 
country is not under any obligation, not 
public and known to Parliament, which 
compels it to take part in a war.” 

The most valuable feature of Price’s 
Diplomatic History is the “Diary of 
Negotiations,” in which he shows what 
correspondence and conversations were 
going on at the same time in the various 
countries in so far as this has trans- 
pired. He also tells of the military 
preparations and mobilizations that 
were being made from day to day in 
Russia, France, Germany and Austria, 
but omits Great Britain, presumably 
on account of the censor. The volume 
contains the English White Paper, the 
German Denkschrift, the Austrian 
White Paper, the Belgian Gray Book, 
and the Russian Orange Book, but not 
the French Yellow Book, as this ap- 
peared later. The inclusion of the trea- 
ties establishing the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, the Anglo-French convention of 
1904 with the secret clauses which did 
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Materials 


season. 


45¢. yard. 


25c. to $1.25 yard. 
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30c. to 85c. yard. 


25c. to 75c. yard. 


45c. to $i.25 yard. 


designs, 50c. to $3.50 yard. 


French Lawns, Renaissance 
Batiste, Ecru Batiste, 
Persian, 
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White Dress 


at McCutcheon’s 


White Fabrics will be much in demand this 
Our assortment includes all desirable 
materials from sheer, transparent mousseline 
to heavy Skirting Linen. 
some of our most important lines: 


White Dimities—Stripes, Checks and Plaids, 25c. to 
White Piques—every size cord, 
White Madras—t50 styles Plain and Fancy effects, 
Ottoman Cords—various designs, Skirting weights, 
Check and Stripe Voiles in most attractive style8, 


Embroidered Batiste, Voiles, Organdy, Crepes, St. Gall 
Swiss in dots, small figures, Scroll and other larger 


French Golfine, Corduroy, Golfo. Gabardine, Heavy 
Crepes, etc., 50c. to $1.75 yard. 


Plain White Materials 


Mull, 
Transparent Muslin, Adrea Cloth, 
India and Victoria Lawns, Japanese Nainsook, 
Imported Long Cloths and Cambrics, etc. 


Samples of any of the above lines on request. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets, N. ; # 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


The following are 


27 to 43 inches wide, 
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DIVIDENDS 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC }COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 34. 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Capital 
Stock of this Company has been declared, pay- 
able at the Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., on April 1, 1915, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Sat- 
urday, February 27, 1915. The stock transfer 
bvoks will not be closed for the payment of this 
dividend. Cheques will be mailed only to stock 
holders who have filed permanent dividend orders. 
K. VAN DEVENTER, ‘Treasurer 

1915. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


The regular Semi-Annual Dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and the regular 
Quarterly Dividend of. $2.00 per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company have this day 
been declared, payable at the Tréasurer’s office, 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on Thursday, 
April 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at 3 p. m., 
on Monday, March 1, 1915. “J 

Stockholders who have not already done so are 
urgently requested to file dividend mailing erders 
with the undersigned, from whom blank forms 
may be had upon application. 

FREDERIC V. §. CROSBY, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., February 11, 1915: 


A. 
February 11, 











A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION 


In introducing The Independent into 
schools thruout the land we have met with 
only one real difficulty. Teachers gener- 
ally admit the desirability of some use of 
current literature and recognize the suit- 
ability of The Independent for that pur- 
pose, but they do not always know how 
to go about it. To introduce such an un- 
conventional method of instruction into an 
established curriculum is not always easy, 
so it is no wonder that teachers sometimes 
prefer to wait until convenient methods for 
use have been worked out elsewhere. 

Pamphlet No. 1 of our series of aids to 
the use of periodical literature in the class 
room gives the experience of teachers wha 
are using The Independent in college and 
High School classes in connection with 
their courses _in English, Oral Composi- 
tion, Public Sgeeking, Journalism, Inter- 
national Law, Economics, Current History, 
American Politics and Civil Government. 

Pamphlet No. 2 is called “How to Use 
The Independent in the Teaching of Civ- 
ics,” by Simon J. Jumnefsky, A.B., LL.B., 
of the Julia Richman High School. 

Pamphlet No. 3 is called “How to Use 
The Independent in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish,” by Frederick Houk Law, A. 
Ph.D., of the Stuyvesant High School. 


This literature is free to any teacher. 


Address—W. W. Ferrin, The Independent 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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New Books of Authentic Importance 





THE VALLEY OF FEAR 4New Sherlock Holmes Story By A. Conan Doyle 





A full-length os Holmes novel, nt of it laid in America. Holmes’ 
mgeeey, De . Watson and the Baker Street rooms. 
out a feature which 1 makes this differ from all other tales of Holmes. 


solving an 


Color illustrations 


‘ski 
showed to a g American 
that stirs with noble life. 


PATHS OF CLORY 


by Arthur L Keller; color jacket. Net $1.25 
By Will Levington Comfort 


at Re 
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pictures of war which the = wae tat 


acket in color. et 150 
By Oliver Onions 


A beautifully — novel. The story of a boom-town, of —_ ousting of mammoth ay > 
ls to a dreaming seashore village, evicting the 
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with dramatic pluck. 


THE WOODEN HORSE 





The first publication in America of one of the most AF —— Ao 
author of FORTITUDE—a story of the gray cliffs of Cornwal 


surprise brought by an unrepentant p 
THE VEILS OF isis 


Stories brilliantly ex: bane sharply dramatic, 
the famous author of ‘THE 
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With the wit he showed in DODO and a greater vision of the 


gulls and the dreams. 
Net $1.25 


By Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank Blighton 
A thrilling story of the Great War, of Zeppelins, aero 
and an American man and girl who were caught in the 


lanes, the mist of gray-clad men, 
per of death and had to escape 


By Hugh Walpole 


and the 
et $1.25 
By Frank Harris 


with stran d fascina’ 
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power of love, Mr. Benson 


tells how Edward, the player of sone padded in the ee wool Sot comfort, heard the roar 


of love’s flame and saw a 
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Picture jacket in color. Net $1.25 
Henry Arthur Jones 


A burlesque on the Peace Movement and on the faddy theatre cults, with three brilliantly 
dramatic plays, a book essential to all theatre-goers. Net $1.00 


JAMES 


The frank story of the business buccaneer. “We 
insight The book, brief but pregnant, flashes a life story.”—London Daily Mail. 


By W. Dane Bank 


hasten to salute a writer of 
" Pret $1.25 


THE MAGIC TALE OF HARVANCER AND YOLANDE 





A silver-wrought fantasy of mediaeval towers and —_ pilgrimage. 


WHY | AM A SOCIALIST 


By Cc. P. Baker 
End-papers and jacket in color. Net $1.35 


By Charles Edward Russell 


New edition with an important new authoritative chapter: “Socialism and the Great ba i ‘ 


NEICHBOURS 


A revelation of the people one forgets in car and home and office. 


et $0.50 
By Herbert Kaufman 
Net $0.75 
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EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 
SHOULD OWN 
this complete informative book 
“THE SCIENCE OF A 
NEW LIFE” 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Unfolds the secrets of married happi- 
ness, so often revealed too late! It con- 
tains 29 chapters including: Marriage 
and Its Advantages. Age at Which to 
Marry. Lawof Choice. Love Analysed. 
Qualities One Should Avoidin Choosing. 
Anatomy of Reproduction. Amative- 
ness. Continence. Children. Genws. 
Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Steril- 
it\ How a Happy Married Lite is Secured. Special Edition, 
Price $2 postpaid. Descriptive circular giving full and complete 
table of contents mailed FREE 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., $5 Pore Street 
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Prepare for College 


You can prepare for es or 
at ome complete your high school work 
at home by our simplified cor:e- 
spondence methods. Our 
courses meet all entrance requirements; they are 
written by members of the faculties of Columbia, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Illinois, Chicago, 
Michigan and other leading universities. The America: 
Schvol is one of the largest educational institutions in oo 
world and employs no agents, solicitors or collectors. Write 
for special Coliege Preparatory Bvoklet. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
5789 DREXEL AVENUE CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 


field, 23,000 words and upwards, carefully read | 


and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 








EFFICIENCY IN MIND CONTROL 


Elbert Hubbard’s essay, “Concentration,” 
will help you to turn out more and better 
work and consequently equip you for that 
position you have your eye on. Send 1o 
cents for this essay, our list of helpful 
books, and our $1 premium card. 


GOODYEAR BOOK Co. 
Room 201, 339 Fifth Ave. N. Y. City 
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* not appear until 1911, the Anglo-Rus- 


sian convention regarding Persia, and 
quotations from the parliamentary 
speeches and press correspondence at 
the outbreak of the war make this vol- 
ume the most valuable book of refer- 
ence that has yet been published. 

In his consideration of The Evidence 
in the Case James M.-Beck, late Attor- 
ney General of the United States, takes 
the part of prosecuting attorney and 
readily secures from himself as judge 
a verdict against the defendant Kaiser. 
As is natural to the legal mind he is 
concerned chiefly with official documents 
and pays little attention to the eco- 
nomic and historic forces which are the 
real and fundamental causes of the 
war. So while giving Mr. Beck full 
credit for his eloquence and honest in- 
dignation we are unable to agree with 
the claim of the publishers that “the 


work will be accepted as belonging to 


lasting history.” 

Britain’s Case Against Germany is 
equally partizan, since it was written 
to aid recruiting, but the author, Ram- 
say Muir, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Manchester, gives 
a@ more adequate idea of the historical 
and psychological background of the 
antagonism between Germany and 
England. Professor Muir has performed 
this service better than he realizes, for 
while he is exposing the German’s idea 
of Germany he is also unconsciously 
portraying the Englishman’s idea of 
England. It sounds somewhat amusing 
to the neutral-minded American to hear 


Great Britain eulogized as par excel-. 


lence the protector and upholder of 
small states against absorption by great 
ones, as the persistent opponent of war 
and the defender of the sanctity of a!l 
treaties. One wonders how Great Brit- 
ain happened to gain possession of a 
quarter of the whole world. 

The apologists of Great Britain are 
quite right in assuming that their most 
effective means of gaining public sym- 
pathy is to translate what the Germans 
say of themselves. The volume called 
Germany’s War Mania consists of a 
collection of the most jingoistic utter- 
ances to be found, beginning with the 
speeches of the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince. Bernhardi, Clausewitz, Treit- 
schke and von der Goltz are, as usual, 
the chief writers drawn upon. Houston 
Chamberlain is, also as usual, omitted, 
tho he is as extreme and as influential 
as any. Is this because of his English 
birth? Of course a similar compilation 
of extravagant self-esteem and wild 
ambition could be made from British, 
French or American sources, altho it is 
doubtless true that it would not be so 
philosophically exprest or so unani- 
mously accepted as in the case of Ger- 
many. 

Deutschland iiber Alles is a similar 
tho less extensive collection of the ex- 
pressions of German patriotism since 
the war began, compiled and analyzed 
by John Jay Chapman. The author 
makes no attempt to understand the 
point of view of the distinguished au- 
thors, theologians and scientists who 
he quotes, but comes to the easy con- 
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clusion that they are all crazy. Like 
Cecil Chesterton he appears proud of 
never having heard before of “Doctor 
Lenard of Heidelberg.” Still, in other 
circles than those frequented by Mr. 
Chesterton and Mr. Chapman, the “Len- 
ard rays,” for the discovery of which 
the Nobel prize was awarded, are not 
altogether unknown. 

Our old friend, the creator of the 
“Dolly Dialogs” and “Dodo,” Anthony 
Hope, who this time adds his last 
name, Hawkins, denounces in The New 
(German) Testament the doctrines of 
Bernhardi, Treitschke and the “scrap 
of paper” with sincere horror and ear- 
nest eloquence, but adds nothing new 
to the controversy. 

The next of these polemic pamphlets 
is of a very different and much more 
useful kind. In Germany and Europe, 
Mr. Allen, a lecturer in modern his- 
tory in the University of London, makes 
an honest and not altogether unsuc- 
cessful effort to interpret the German 
point of view that he then criticizes 
and condemns. He at least knows that 
the Germans do not mean by Kultur 
what the English mean by “culture,” 
altho he is not very clear about what 
the German ideal of civilization is. He 
very frankly expresses his regret that 
Sir Edward Grey should have alleged 
the violation of Belgian neutrality as 
the reason for England’s action instead 
of stating frankly that England was 
fighting for France and to crush the 
German menace. One of the best things 
in the book is what a French officer 
said to the author, “No one in West 
Europe believes any longer in war ex- 
cept the Germans. That is the cause of 
the war.” — 

A better known historian, Dr. Rose 
of Cambridge, gives us in The Origin 
of the War, a careful study of the de- 
velopment of the German colonial pol- 
icy since 1884 and how it came into con- 
flict with British interests in Africa, 
China, Asia Minor and the Pacific. An 
hour devoted to a book like this is 
worth a hundred given to the reading 
of Bernhardi and diplomatic papers, 
white, yellow, orange or what not, for 
these are more misleading than help- 
ful unless one has the necessary knowl- 
edge of the historic causes of national 
tendencies. Dr. Rose knows how to 
keep his temper even in war time and 
he looks beyond the battlesmoke to see 
what can be done to remove the causes 
of war in the future. We wish he had 
enlarged upon the interesting sugges- 
tion he makes in the final paragraph, 
that The Hague take on a constructive 
function and relieve international strain 
instead of merely trying to prevent a 
break. Such a tribunal would, he sup- 
poses, allow the Germans peaceably to 
expand into Asia Minor, Mesopotamia 
and Brazil. 

More lively reading, but not so profit- 
able, is The Prussian Hath Said in His 
Heart, by Cecil Chesterton. The editor 
of The New Witness has the dogmatism 
of his brother, Gilbert K., but not much 
of his wit. His theory of the war is the 
common British view: that “the history 
of Prussia after 1870 was simply the 
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TRAVEL 
CALIFORNIA 


AND PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 


Don't decide on ycur California Tour before getting 
our illustrated program of arrangements for individual 
and party travel, Postal brings full information, esti- 
mate for any tour, with or without hotels, etc. Travel 
service absolutely the best. Official Passenger 
Agents for the Exposition. 

Tours throughout the year. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal § Toronto 


$3 Bermuda 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 


Tours Include Hotels, Shore Excursions 
west Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing 
passengers at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer. 


For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


A, EB. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 
8. 8. Co.,-Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. 
THOS. COOK & BON, 245 Broadway, or any 






































Ticket Agent. 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 
The California Expositions 
A lady with her daughter visiting the San Diego and 
San Francisco Expositions, with various side trips, in- 
cluding Yellowstone Park.and the Grand Canyon, is 
willing to chaperone a few girls. Seven weeks’ trip 
to begin. about June 20th, $700. Bookings close 
March Ist. For particulars and schedule address 


to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
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Let Us Plan a Trip for You to the 


California Expositions 


Printed matter free for the asking. For in- 
formation rates, train service and 

iption of various scenic routes address 
C.A Cairns,G.P.&T.A.,C.&N. W.Ry., 
226 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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particulars. Phone 166. Easton, Pa. 























Ross Health Resort and Arboriea Inn 


IN THE PINES OF LONG ISLAND. Valuable for those need- 
ing quiet and rest in the country. Resident nurses and physicians. 
Write for Booklet. Lamy gy M. Brentwood. Address Ross 


Health Resort, Brentwood, L 








history of a whole nation going slowly 
and systematically mad.” The titles of 
some of the chapters will sufficiently in- 
dicate the style and point of view of the 
volume: “The Great Diabolist,” “The 
Wars of Anti-Christ,” “The Worship of 
the Beast,” “The Barbarians,” “Thou 
Shalt Not Suffer a Witch to Live.” Mr. 
Chesterton is a good hater, but it is hard 
to tell whom he hates the most, Protes- 
tants, Pacifists, Germans or Jews. He 
is introduced in this book by Bernard 
Shaw, who differs from him in almost 
every opinion, but likes him neverthe- 
less. And so do we. 

It is an unfortunate fate that has 
set William Harbutt Dawson to writ- 
ing on What’s Wrong with Germany, 
since he has written a dozen volumes to 
tell what’s right with it. His Evolution 
of Modern Germany is the best book we 
have on the industrial and commercial 
development of the empire, but his 
admiration for German achievements in 
science, organization and social reform 
has never made him blind to the grave 
defects of German character and insti- 
tutions. Consequently in writing now 
as an “alien enemy” he has little or 
nothing to take back. As in his former 
works Mr. Dawson substantiates his as- 
sertions by abundant quotation and his 
wide and long continued reading of 
German newspapers and books keeps 
him from the common error of attach- 
ing too much importance to one or two 
conspicuous authors. His discussion of 
such topics as absolutism, Byzantinism, 
imperialism, Prussianism, etc., will be 
enlightening to any reader. His preface 
is pathetic: 

This is the first book upon Germany 
which I have written without pleasure. It 
is no light matter for one who has sin- 
cerely striven during many of the best 
years of his life to help forward the recon- 
ciliation of two great nations, to have to 
confess the failure of the effort and aim 
and to add his own “Vanity of vanities!” 
to the long and saddening record of dis- 
illusionment and disappointment, of unful- 


filled hopes and shattered faith. It is wise, 
however, to face the facts. 


Life in a German Crack Regiment, 
by “Baron von Schlicht,” is one of the 
group of muck-raking novels which 
have appeared in recent years devoted 
to the exposure of the rottenness of mil- 
itary life. The trouble with them all is 
that they attempt to prove too much. 
We are not only expected to believe 
that German officers are brutal, ex- 
travagant, licentious, dissolute and ex- 
clusive, but we are also assured that 
they are ignorant, incompetent, undis- 
ciplined and ill-trained. It cannot be ac- 
cepted as a true picture, even tho the 
individual cases may be true. 

A timely reprint is a new edition of 
President Schurman’s little book on The 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13. As the author 
points out in the new preface the pres- 
ent war arose directly out of these con- 
flicts and can only be understood by 
those who have some knowledge of the 
Balkan question. 

Finally—for we must stop here altho 
our five-foot shelf of war books is not 
yet empty—we should mention that the 
Library of Congress has published a 
classified list of references to books and 


periodical articles on Europe and Inter- 
national Politics in relation to the pres- 
ent issues and that the American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation is 
issuing for gratis distribution the diplo- 
matic correspondence under the title of 
Documents Regarding the European 
War. 


Diplomatic New of the War, by 
M. P. Price. New York: Chas. Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 

The fetnines in the Co, by 
James M. Beck. New York: } 3 
Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Britain’s Case A ‘sg Germany, by 
Ramsay Muir. York: ng- 


mans, Green Co. 31. 

ect War Mania. New York: 
id, Mead & Co. $1. 

Deutschland iiber Alles, by John Fwd 

Chapman. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. 75 cents. 

The New (German) Testament, by 

Anthony Hope Hawkins New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 


Germany and Europe, by J. W. 
Go.§1. New York: The Macmillan 


The Origin of the War, by Dr. J. 
Holland Rose. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1. 
The Prussian Hath Said in His 
Heart, by Cecil Chesterton. New 
York: Laurence J. Gomme. $1. 
What’s Wrong with Germany, by 
William MHarbutt Dawson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 
Life in a German Crack Regiment, 
by Baron von Schlicht (Count von 
Baudissin). New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1. 
The Balkan Wars of 1912-13, by 
Jacob Gould Schurman. Princeton 
(N. J.) University Press. 
Europe and International Politics. 
Washington: Superintendent of 
Documents. 15 cents. 
Documents Re; nding the European 
n 


War. Amer. n. ter. Concilia- 
tions, 407 W. 117th St., New York. 
Gratis. 


THE EARTH AS A WHOLE 
A translation from the French of Pro- 
fessor Alphonse Berget’s The Earth; Its 
Life and Death gives conveniently into one 
volume knowledge as to the formation, 
movements, and history of the globe that 
ordinarily is to be found scattered in geol- 
ogies, geographies and astronomies. The 
discussion of magnetic and seismic phe- 

nomena is especially full. 
Putnam. $1.75 net. 


DEMOS EMERGENT 
In calling his book The Rise of the Work- 
ing Class the Rev. Algernon Sidney Crap- 
sey does not seek to give the impression 
that the working class has completed its 
rise; he wishes merely to call attention to 
the reasons why it must rise, and to the 
fact that it is actually on the way. The 
thirteen very readable chapters retell the 
story of the social revolution with clearness 
and with earnestness. Particularly inter- 
esting is the contrast of the religion, mor- 
ality, politics and the philosophy of the 
working class with the corresponding ad- 
juncts who consider themselves “society.” 
The Century Co. $1.30 net. 


A GREAT BENEFACTION 
Probably there never has been bestowed 
on any public a greater musical benefaction 
than that of Major Henry Lee Higginson 
in founding, supporting and providing for 
the permanent maintenance of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which has now been 
in existence for a third of a century and 
in that time, besides elevating Boston, has 
greatly advanced the cause of good music 
thruout the United States. Coincidently 
with Major Higginson’s completion of his 
eightieth year there appears a straight- 
forward and highly interesting historical 
sketch of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, which many mu- 
sic lovers in other towns as well as in 
Boston will be glad to have. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
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Chautauqua 
Travel Extension courses have abund- 
antly demonstrated the need of them 
and their advantages. Under the able 
leadership of Dr. Willard and Dr. 
Powers they have been increasingly 
popular. They are true Chautauqua 
extensions. They combine the advan- 
tages of scholarly interpretation with 
the inspiration that can come only 
from personal acquaintance with the 
things that through the ages men 
have counted worthy. 


We are glad to announce that the 
series need not be interrupted this 
year. The awful struggle in Europe 
bars us from the fields where we 
chose first to wander, but the way lies 
open in another direction where peace 
reigns, where both Nature and Man 
invite us, where the Present fascin- 
ates, where the Past, rich in art and 
story, has left full treasuries for our 
enjoyment. 

The call of the East is clear and 
plain. It is the “Far East” no longer, 
for the journey westward to’ the 
coast, which so many will take in any 
case, brings us almost to its door. 
The summer in Japan this year costs 
no more than an ordinary trip to 
Europe. The great boats of the 
Pacific Mail Line, flying the Ameri- 
can flag, take us out and back in 
luxury. 

There are two grades of steamships 
in the Pacific service, both rated “first 
class,” but differing radically in size, 
speed and accommodations. The 
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the gr eat ous Japan. 2 Kyoto: | sur- 
ronze Bud- roun 
dha. ll} woode 4 
seo. 7 nelgete, —= 
30 H ie crowned. 
31) famous CHAUTAUQUA ORIENTAL EXTENSION 14| Interest 
Aug. 1| views of Fuji 15| ing _ native 
LakeHakone. in d ustries, 
2|Nagoya; Pal- The old pal- 
ace of Sho- Three seasons of 


smaller boats, naturally much less ex- 
pensive, are generally included in 
tours whose prices compare with that 
of the Chautauqua Extension. We 
shall make both voyages on the 
“Korea,” one of the “Big Four” of 
the Pacific Mail Line. 


Hotel accommodations in Japan 
will be the best the land affords, and 
that means very good indeed. The 
Japanese have mastered the problem 
of catering to occidental taste with- 
out losing oriental charm and novelty. 
The railroads of Japan are excellent- 
ly managed, and with a high standard 
of comfort. Only first class rail ac- 
commodations will be used. This is 
another indication of the fact that 
every attention will be paid to phy- 
sical comfort. 

Yet with all this, the plan might 
still fall far short of the Chautauqua 
standard. The chief distinction of 
this tour, as of all tours under the 
management of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel, lies in the character 
of its leadership. Dr. H. H. Powers, 
President of the Bureau, will again 
take personal charge of the Chautau- 
qua Extension Tour. Through his 
books, his mhany seasons at Chautau- 
qua, and his signal triumph with last 
season’s tour in the face of tremend- 
ous obstacles, he is well-known to 
thousands of Chautauquans to whom 
the thought of his inspiring leader- 
ship will be one of the great induce- 
ments to adopt this plan for the com- 
ing summer. 


21\Seoul; capi- 
22| tal of Korea. 
23|Antung. 
24|Mukden. 
Mukden. 
26|Port Arthur. 
27|\Port Arthur. 
28| Shanhaik- 








Sep. 


1 
Oct. 


31| China's cap- 


1| ital. Im 
2) ing city. 

3} cursions to 
4| Ming tombs. 
5| Summer pal- 
6) ace, Great 
7| W 


fucian tem- 





PRICE $900 


NOTE: 


This tour and all 
other tours to Japan 
and China may be ex- 
tended AROUND THE 
WORLD under the lead- 
ership of Dr. H. H. 
Powers and associates, 


Send for special 


announcement, 


The Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., or The Bureau of University Travel, 31 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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An Old Man 


at Fifty . 


—A Young Man at Seventy 





The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San 
Francisco Business Man, Who Has Solved 
the Problem of Prolonging Youth 





By C. E. WILLIAMS 





HERE is no longer any occa- 

| sion to go hunting for the 

Spring of Eternal Youth. 

What Ponce de Leon failed to dis- 

cover in his world-famous mission, 

ages ago, has been brought to light 

right here in staid, prosaic America, 

by Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco 

business man. He can prove it, too, 
right in his own person. 

At 50 he was partially bald. Today 
he has a thick head of hair, although 
it is white. At 50 his eyes were weak. 
Today they are 
as strong as 
when he was a 
child. At 50 he 
was a worn-out, 
broken-down, old 
man. Today he 
is in perfect 
health, a good 
deal of an ath- 
lete and as young 
as the average 
man of 35. 

All this he has 
accomplished by 
some very sim- 
ple and gentle exercises 
which he practises for 
about ten minutes before 
arising in the morning. 
Yes, the exercises are 
taken in bed, peculiar as 
this may seem. 

As Mr. Bennett ex- 
plains, his case was not 
one of preserving good health, but 
one of rejuvenating a weak middle- 
aged body into.a robust old one, and 
he says what he has accomplished, 
anyone can accomplish by the appli- 
cation of the same methods, and so 
it would seem. All of which puts the 
Dr. Osler theory to shame. 

I haven’t room in this article to go 
into a lengthy description of Mr. 
Bennett’s methods for the restoration 
of youth and the prevention of old 
age. All of this he tells himself in a 
book which he has written, entitled 
“Old Age—Its Cause ard Preven- 


‘. ® 
SAN - 
BENNETT 


AT 50 


















tion.” This book is a complete his- 
tory of himself and his experiences, 
and contains complete instructions 
for those who wish to put his health 
and youth-building methods to their 
own use. It is a wonderful book. It 
is a book that every man and woman 
who is desirous of remaining young 
after passing the fiftieth, sixtieth, 
seventieth, and, as Mr. Bennett firm- 
ly believes, the one hundredth mile- 
stone of life, should read. 

For the purpose of spreading 
broadcast the methods of 
promoting health and 
longevity developed by 
Mr. Bennett, an interest- 
ing eight-page booklet, 
which is in effect a sum- 
mary of his system, has 
been prepared by the 
publishers of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s interesting book 
—the Physical Culture 
Publishing Company, 
3402 Flatiron 
Building, New 
York City. 

This booklet 
they will send 
free to anyone 
sufficiently inter- 
ested to write 
for it. 

The grandest 
thing in the 
zennett World is Youth, 

“"74 and it is one of 
the really great hardships of life 
that “its beauteous morn” should 
pass so swiftly and give place to old 
age. 

For having solved the problem of 
prolonging youth during life, the 
world owes Sanford Bennett a vote 
of thanks. Of course there are those 
who will scoff at the idea, but the real 
wise men and women among those 
who hear of Sanford Bennett and his 
return to youth, will most certainly 
investigate further, and at least ac- 
quire a knowledge of his methods.— 
Advertisement. 
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AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN—AND 
MAY BE 


In our leading editorial of October 
26, “Looking Backward in 1920,” we 
suggested that the war might have been 
averted if some liberal minded Chan- 
cellor of Germany had encouraged the 
racial aspirations of the Alsatians, 
Poles, Bosnians, Finns and Persians 
and formed them into a Central Euro- 
pean Confederation. The idea received 
favorable comment in this country and 
we are pleased to see that even in Ger- 
many it is considered worthy of serious 
attention. Kunstwart, one of the lead- 
ing periodicals of Munich, reprints it 
entire in an admirable translation and 
adds the following comment: 


Chancellor Schmidt of Jena is a good 
American: very, very well-disposed and 
intent upon Pan-America, but when he 
speaks of our affairs, a decided hu- 
morist. For example, what a jest it 
seems to the student acquainted with the 
state of affairs, that the Slavs in Austria 
should strive for an equal footing with the 
Germans, whereas in reality the Germans 
need to catch up with the Slavs! It is too 
bad that we did not also hear how Sir Ed- 
ward Grey of the British Empire stood in 
regard to the invincible might of the Cen- 
tral European Confederation. We conjec- 
ture that he would do what he has done, 
not only in the actual year 1914 but in 
previous years as well: he would have 
opposed all plans for such a league with 
every possible means. 

But what Chancellor  ex-Professor 
Schmidt had neglected perhaps President 
ex-Professor Wilson might achieve if things 
will go so well as our worthy American 
thinks. Could he not make the Irish na- 
tion, plundered by Great Britain and 
driven to America by tens of thousands, an 
“independent, neutral state” in Europe? 
To be sure, we don’t know how, but the 
father of Chancellor Schmidt knows it all 
right. Could he give back their independ- 
ence to the Boer republics of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State, which Kitchener 
conquered with the sacrifice of thousands 
of Boer women and children in the concen- 
tration camps? Could he again restore 
Egypt, which was stolen by England under 
a breach of international law, to its Khe- 
dive and to itself? Could he free India 
where England has waded in blood? Could 
he restore Gibraltar te Spain, Malta to 
Italy, Cyprus to Turkey, Canada, Guiana, 
ete., to the American Confederation? 
Should not what is right fur Germany be 
right for England, too? 

And now, seriously, the heart of this 
Utopia, the Confederation of Central Eu- 
rope, resting upon mutual respect and rec- 
ognition of national independence, is a val- 
uable idea. Certainly it is not a new one 
to us Germans. It has for a long time been 
thought about in many German heads. 
Perhaps the logic and force of events will 
undertake the rdle of Chancellor Schmidt. 
Hitherto Chancellor Schmidt would have 
been shipwrecked on an obstacle of which 
our American does not speak: on the Eng- 
lish anxiety about the German competition 
with its trade and its wer which has 


debased the “champion of free civilization” 
to an alliance with the most dangerous foe 
of freedom and civilization, for which cred- 
ulous Americans even today see in Eng- 
land the protector. 
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The suggestion that President Wil- 
son might carry out the program of our 
fictitious “Chancellor Schmidt” is an 
interesting one, but hardly practical. 
We Americans have troubles enough of 
our own. As for the criticisms of Kunst- 
wart we will explain that our plan was 
for the purpose, not of rectifying the 
wrongs of the past, but of providing 
for the needs of the future. To give 
back lands to the people who happen to 
live now in the countries which once 
owned them would be impossible and in 
most cases undesirable. We have, for 
instance, no intention of moving back 
to Europe in order to leave America to 
the Indians, for they took this country 
with as little legal right as we and 
made much less use of it. To restore 
the old boundaries of Europe to the 
lines they occupied in the nineteenth, 
eighteenth, seventeenth, sixteenth or 
any previous century would make a 
bad matters worse. What is needed 
is a plan of sufficient elasticity to al- 
low for the rise of new nationalities 
such as the Serbian and the expansion 
of old nationalities such as the Ger- 
man. Unless this be done wars are 
inevitable. 


IOWA AHEAD OF WISCONSIN 


Yes, yes. We know that Wisconsin 
does not originate all of the fine schemes 
for which it gets the credit, but what is 
an ignorant editor in the Far East to 
do when the state combines with its un- 
deniable energy in putting new things 
thru an unparalleled lack of reticence 
as to its own achievements? But we 
will do what we can to prevent that am- 
bitious state from getting undeserved 
credit by publishing the following pro- 
test from the Director of Library Ex- 
tension in Iowa against our article al- 
luding to Wisconsin as a pioneer in 
sending books by parcel post to indi- 
vidual readers. The issue may narrow 

_ down to the question of the time of day 
when the first parcels of books were 
mailed from Madison and Des Moines. 
But surely it is as important to put this 
race on record as the split seconds dif- 
ference in an interstate sprint. 


Towa long ago abandoned the use of the 
group system alone in her Traveling Library 
work, and books have for years been sent 
to individual readers in the state, in many 
cases by return mail or express, and always 
at the bare cost of transportation. 

On the day that the parcel post law for 
books went into effect the Iowa Library 
Commission began the use of that method 
of carriage for its books, and hundreds of 
volumes have since been sent from our 
Traveling Library by parcel post all over 
the state, parcel post being especially use- 
ful here because almost the entire state lies 
within the first and second zones. 

I beg, also, in this connection, to call 
your attention to the fact that the inclu- 
sion of books in parcel post was largely 
due to the efforts of an Iowa congressman, 
Mr. H. M. Towner of Corning, Iowa. Also 
that another Iowa congressman, Mr. W. 
R. Green of Audubon, Iowa, has recently 
introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to permit the sending of books 
free of charge by public libraries, and their 
return to these libraries, on rural routes 
running out of cities and towns with such 
libraries. 

JuLia A. Rosinson 
Secretary Iowa Library Commission 








‘Today convinced 
me that I need 
Sanatogen!” 


ND one day there 
comes to most 
of us the conviction 
that we, too, must 
have help—help that 
rebuilds, restores, re- 
places the nervous 
energy that has been 
so recklessly expended. 


It is then that the kindly, 
tonic influence of Sanatogen is 
appreciated. For after all, that 
need of help is often but the 
nerves’ need of nourishment. 


And when Sanatogen brings to the 
starved cells and tissues the very foods 
they hunger for, in just the form that is 
most easily taken up, it is not long 
before relief comes. 





Over 21,000 physicians have written : 
letters, telling how they have watched Hid bs wy B. Stillman, 
Sanatogen reconstruct cell and tissue — The well-known research chem- 
enrich the blood — recall keener appetite __ Hike Baer Terk, wetines 

. ] The Chemical Union of the con- 
and better slumber, and infuse the whole cuddle Micatidian inaeree one 
i i representative of the highest skill 
system with a new vigor. in the formation of a product con- 
“ . taining phosphorus in the organic 
Such, too, is the recorded experience of phosphate condition, and so com- 

’ * bined that digestion and assimila- 
scores of the world’s foremost thinkers. tion of Sanatogen are rendered 
And it will be your experience as well, complete with the greatest ease."’ 


once you decide to give nerves this 
. kindly, restorative aid of Sanatogen. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 


The eminent novelist-statesman, 
‘ i. writes from Lundon: 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists “‘Sanatogen is tomy mind a true 

; ; fuod-tonic, feeding the nerves, in- 
everywhere in 3 sizes, from $1.00 up. panne nn cy Np Ag 4 3 
fresh vigor to the ov erworked bedy 
Grand Prize, International Congress of Medictne, and mind. 

London, 1913. 
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ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 






for Elbert Hubbard’s new book, “Health in the Making.” Written in his attractive 
manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sana- 
togen, health and contentment. It is free. 


Address, THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26-R Irving Place, New York 


120 A FARM for sale, North Stonington, 
Cre Conn. Old apple orchard. 40 

acres cultivated. Modern 13-room house. Good 

Water. 1% miles from trolley. Address 


ALLYN L. BROWN, Admr. 
SHORT - STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, ahd writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor Lippincott’s Magazine, 
ree. ease address 
THE HOME ag PONDENCE SCHOOL tory offer on the 
805 
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instantly changed by a touch of the finger. 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb much 
water, becoming damp, unsanitary, and disfigured. 
But they can be waterproofed and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid cement coating which becomes an in- 
separable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair-cracks, Hard as flint. Dampproof, 
weather-resisting. Gives uniform, artistic color, 
applied to new or old walls. Furnished in a 
variety of pleasing tones. 
It will pay you to learn about Trus-Con 
Waterproofing Products. Write for full in- 
formation, telling us your needs. 
THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
124 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings—Dampproofmgs—Technical Paints 
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Everything worth 
growing in 
Flowers 
Everything worth growing in 
Vegetables 
_ Cultural instructions for plant- 
7 ing and growing will make garden- 
ing easy even for the amateur. 
Over 1,000 photographic illustrations, 
8 color and duotone plates, 272 pages. 


Mailed free if 
you mention this 
publication. 





Dreer’s 
Orchid-Flowered 
Sweet Peas 
with immense wavy 
flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. 
Our mixture contains 
a full range of colors. 
10c. per pkt.—20c. per 
oz.—@0c. per 34 Ib. 
Garden Book free 

with each order. 


Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s80- 
clety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘this can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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THE RAILROADS 


Of the two decisions announced last 
week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission one is more distinctly favora- 
ble to the railroads than the other, but 
both are of a character to encourage 
the companies and to cause further ex- 
penditures for needed supplies. In the 
decision which modifies the original one 
in the intermountain cases—virtually 
reversing parts of it—relief is given to 
transcontinental lines in the matter of 
rates because of the serious effect of 
water competition by way of the Pan- 
ama Canal. In the other decision, which 
relates to the law which forbade rail- 
road companies to own, operate or con- 
trol steamship lines, operated thru the 
Panama Canal or in use elsewhere, 
with which they were-naturally in com- 
petition, there is some relief for com- 
panies which own water lines that are 
not operated thru the Canal. They are 
permitted to retain the steamship lines 
unless it is shown that control of them 
is injurious to the public on account 
of a suppression of competition. 

The railroad companies of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey have begun a 
campaign for the repeal of the full crew 
laws of those states. It is their purpose 
to appeal to the people. Missouri’s re- 
peal of a full crew law by popular vote 
encourages them to believe that their 
arguments will be effective. 

Railroad companies continue to give 
orders for the rails, locomotives and 
cars which they really need. The or- 
ders placed in the last thirty days 
amount to more than $30,000,000. 


STOCKS AND THE INDUSTRIES 


There was some improvement, last 
week, in the market for securities. On 
the New York Stock Exchange— 
where 997,550 shares were sold, against 
1,258,715 in the week preceding—there 
were net gains, as a rule, especially 
in industrials. Additions to the prices 
of railroad shares were only fractional, 
in most cases, and New York Central 
lost 35 points, owing to the company’s 
issue of $100,000,000 of twenty-year 
convertible debentures, bearing interest 
at six per cent, which was generally re- 
garded as a high rate. These bonds will 
be convertible into stock, at 105, after 
May 1, 1917. Bankers applied promptly 
for more than the entire issue, and the 
preliminary quotations in the market 
were at about 103. American Smelting 
shares showed an advance of 4%, and 
the gain for Bethlehem Steel shares 
was 2%. The Bethlehem Company is at 
work on large orders, said to exceed 
$50,000,000, for the armies of the Allies. 
There was a net addition of three points 
to the market value of Steel Corpora- 
tion common stock, the closing price 
being 43%, which is nearly six 
points above the lowest price recently 


reached, after the passing of the divi- 
dend. Sterling exchange declined to 
4.82 1/16, the lowest figures known 
since October, 1907. 

The market has been affected favor- 
ably by the improved condition of the 
great steel industry. Reports from the 
Steel Corporation last week showed 
that its unfilled orders on hand had in- 
creased in January by 411,928 tons. In 
December there had been a gain of 
512,000 tons. One after another, the 
company’s idle mills and furnaces have 
been going into operation. At Gary, the 
rail mill, closed for three months, is 
now at work on full time, and 2000 
men have come back to the shops. The 
corporation’s wire company has _ in- 
creased by $1 per ton the price of its 
product. Its tin plate mills are under- 
selling the Welsh manufacturers in 
foreign markets. Their export trade is 
growing. Working now at ninety per 
cent of their capacity, they will soon, 
it is said, reach the limit of: 100 per 
cent. All the men employed by the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company were 
called back, last week, to full time. A 
few months ago, about 4000 were laid 
off, but 2000 had returned since the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Continued increase of exports is tak- 
en into account in the securities mar- 
ket. Returns from the ports which rep- 
resent eighty-five per cent of the trade 
show a great excess of exports over im- 
ports in the first week of February. 
New orders for war supplies are com- 
ing in. Spain has been added to the 
nations that are buying. Two officers 
sent by the Spanish Government are on 
their way to this country, where they 
are to purchase arms and submarines. 


WAR COST IN CANADA 


Canada is about to impose many new 
taxes, owing to her war expenditures. 
The bill was introduced by the Govern- 
ment last week in Parliament. It adds 
7% per cent to the general and inter- 
mediate tariff rates, and five per cent 
to the British preference rates. But cer- 
tain articles, mostly those which farm- 
ers and fishermen must have, are ex- 
cepted. The free list is virtually wiped 
out, the additional percentages apply- 
ing to free-listed imports. 

Even with the additional revenue 
thus obtained, there will be a deficit of 
$60,000,000 for the year that ends with 
March. And the Government looks for- 
ward to an outgo of $300,000,000 in 
the year beginning with April, while 
the income will be only $120,000,000, 
altho the new taxes will yield about 
$30,000,000. It intends to borrow $100,- 
000,000. 








The following dividends are announced: 
Southern Pacific Company, quarterly, $1.50 per 
share, payable April 1. 
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WHERE IS THE BEE’S NOSE? 


Any one who dares to venture close 
enough to the honey bee to watch him 
at work will see that his feelers or an- 
tennz are of very great service to him. 
These little hair-like projections, com- 
ing from each side of the head, are 
continually in motion. Those who have 
made a study of the bee naturally con- 
cluded that it was in these appendages 
that the sense of smell was located and 
that their usefulness to the bee was in 
directing him to the honey-producing 
flowers. Experiments at first seemed to 
prove that this was the case. But recent- 
ly Dr. McIndoo, one of the workers in 
the Entomological Department at Wash- 
ington, has shown that we are entirely 
wrong in believing the nose of the bee 
to be located in the antenne. He has 
found that the bee possesses a remark- 
ably fine apparatus, far better than ol- 
factory cells in the two feelers would 
be, which guides him to his food supply. 

On many parts of the body of the 
honey bee Dr. McIndoo has found 
groups of bright spots. These spots 
when examined with the microscope 
proved to be pores which lead to elon- 
gated cells. When studied in detail each 
of these cells shows that its contents 
is in direct communication with the air 
at the outer end thru the pore and that 
its inner end connects with the nervous 
system. There are more than 2000 of 
these cells located on various parts of 
the body, legs, sting and mouth, but 
none of them is found on the antennz. 
These, when examined microscopically, 
are found to be covered with a hardened 
membrane which could not possibly 
serve the bee in detecting odors. Dr. 
McIndoo has proved that the pores are 
the olfactory cells of the bee by coating 
them over so that odors cannot reach 
them and then observing what the bee 
does when different substances bearing 
odors are placed near him. 

With 2000 cells provided to smell 
with, small wonder is it that the bee 
finds his food so easily even when he 
must make long journeys for it. When 
flying around he is continually bathing 
in scent laden air and whenever his ol- 
factory cells are stimulated by his par- 
ticular brand of odor he can easily de- 
tect the direction from which it comes. 








Some of the papers read before the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the Archeological In- 
stitute of America at their sessions in 
Philadelphia and Haverford during the 
Christmas holidays: 

“Internal Factors Producing the Swarm- 
ing of the Atlantic Palolo.” 
ma Amphioxus Eat with His Left 
ar? 

“Thrombotic Disease of Maple.” 

“The Passing of the Sequence of Tenses.” 

“The Behavior of an Entero-pneustt.” 

“The Rhythmic Pulsation of the Cloaca 
of Holothurians.” 

“On the Affinities of Hyopsodus.” 

“Oral Endomebiasis. a 

“Pre-Otic Somites in Cyclostomes.” 

“Some Learning Curves.” 

“Fertilizer Experiments with Kale and 
Cabbage.” 

“Graphic Projection of Pleistocene Cli- 
matic Oscillations.” 

“A Chryselephantine Statuette of the 
Minoan Snake Goddess.” 


—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 











ASSETS 
Home Office Building...... 
Real Estate: 
Acquired by Fore- 


$1,000,000.00 


err $29,143.33 
Supply Depart- 
Ment .cccccee 75,000.00 
— -- 104,143.33 
Cash on hand and in Banks  4,120,758.13 


Stocks and Bonds.......... 
Mortgages secured by Real 
Estate 


35,502,583.15 


58,206,405.74 
1,083,269.35 


eee eee ee eeeeeeee 


Loans secured by Policies of 
this Company .......... 
Interest due and accrued 
December 31, 19014......- 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion and deferred premiums 
Amortized value of bonds and 
Market value, December 
31, 1914, of stocks, over 
Book Value, less Assets 
not admitted 


11,537,512.00 
2,364,075.66 


2,596,276.76 


3,001,712.31 


TOTAL, ASSETS........ $119,516,736.43 


ON 6 in.ns.0s oneness e ok 


$21,521,928.87 
Interest, Rents, etc......... 


6,199,298.62 
TOTAL INCOME IN 1914 $27,721,227.49 


Increase in Surplus to Policyholders 
Increase in Premium Income - 
Increase in Assets - 

Increase in Life Insurance in ‘Pesce 





65th Annual Statement 


OF THE 


AETNA 


Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
Life, Accident, Health, Liability and Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
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LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Life, Endowment 
and Term Policies...... ee 
Additional Reserve, not in- 
ee SO aero 
Premiums paid in advance, 
and other Liabilities...... 
Unearned interest on Policy 
DME |: a ccvinesere #asene 
Taxes falling due in rors. 
Reserve for special class of 
Policies and Dividends to 
Policyholders payable 
demand 
Losses and Claims awaiting 
proof and not yet due. 
Unearned Premiums on Ac- 
cident, Health and Lia- 
bility Insurance ........ 
Reserve for Liability claims 
Surplus to Policyholders 
amortized basis for Bonds 


on 


Surplus to  Policyholders, 
Market Values, June 30, 
1914 . -$13,332,271.26 

Surplus to Polic holders, 
Market wine, Yec. 31, 
1914 . -$12,838,035.26 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. ‘$119,5. 19,516,736.43 
DISBURSEMENTS 


a aga to Policyholders. 


Ait ae Disbursements. .. . 


TOTAL DISBURSE- 
MENTS IN 10914...... 


GAINS DURING 1914 





New Life Insurance Issued in 1914 - 


Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1915 - 
Paid Policyholders since Organization in 1850 





Life Insurance Paid for in 1914 _ - - . 


$ 2,475,202. - 


380, 
: 263,717,904.00 


$91,065,454.00 
970,213.00 
993,844.51 


320,820.99 
697,242.31 


3,382,873.20 

694,067.41 
35313,361.36 
2,578,030.28 


15,500,829.37 





. $15,931,302.00 
7355172.79 
7,820,310.92 


$24,486,785.71 


1,902,543.46 
5,559,738.98 
25,263,183.73 


75,142 409.31 
64,756,755.31 
.798,405.03 











ODD 
LOTS 


You may buy any 
number of shares for 
cash, one, five, seven- 
teen, etc.; or you may 
buy ten or more shares 
on conservative mar- 
gin. Onthe 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
a small first payment will permit you to buy one or 
more shares of standard stocks or bonds listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
paid in easy monthly payments. 

WRITE FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 

C, 5.On “Odd Lots"* 
C, 6 On “Partial Payments’ 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


The balance is 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
P. MUNN, M.D., 
Finance COMMITTEE 
KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
PORTE 


CLARENCE H. 
WILLIAM H. 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
whether experienced in life in- 


Good men, 


surance or not, may make 


with this Company, for a limited territory if 
for themselves, 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 


desired, and secure 


Broadway, New York City. 


President 


R, Banker 


direct contracts 
in addi- 
Ad- 





Sheldon, Morgan & Co. Nae yrex City 








Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 





THE NEW Tose CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


6% 
FARM 








New York, February roth, rors. 
For the purpose of a Special Meeting of the 
Stockholders of this Company, called to be held 
at Albany, March rst, 1915, the stock transfer 
books will be closed at 3.00 p. m., February 17th, 
1915, and reopened on the morning of March 2d, 








1915. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer 


guaranteed. For sale by 


THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA , 
Paid in Capital, $500,000.00 

Helena, Montana 

dilustrated booklet and State Map free for the asking. 


Post Office Box ‘‘D” 


DEPENDABLE 
FARM MORTGAGES 


Netting the investor 6 per cent. free of all expenses; title® 


7% 
CITY 
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“ ROGERS red Bldg.» Buffalo, N. Y- 


1 like to smoke five of your 


I shoul Enclosed find 


avana Cigars. fer 
Private Havana . g expenses. I pre 
oe twas SD rk Cie 
ee 






seeeeeeeer® 
ceoooeeee® 
er 
oeeeee 
agqbeeeen see 


eooooeeer? 
eeeosoeee 


(Please pin coupon to your busi- 
ess etterhead or business card, 
D \ 





stating your DO 


Smoke 


Five Free 


I make this offer espe- 
cially to men accustomed 
to smoking 10c and two- 


for-25c. cigars. 

For these are the men who 
most appreciate the_ exquisite 
flavor of my private Havana, 

The leaf is from a mountain- 
ous district in Cuba. It is se- ff 
lected for me by a resident ex- 
pert. Then made up especially 
for me under my monogram 
band. In 40 years of smokin 
I have never found so mild an 
sweet a smoke. 

I want you to know, as thou- 
sands already do, what a de- 
lightful smoke this is. If you 
don’t say that these cigars at 
$s per hundred are the peer of 
any toc cigar you ever smoked, 
the trial will have cost you 
nothing. 

Send me toc 

. 
My Offer: toward ship- 
ping expenses and I will send 
you trial cigars. Then you can 
get future supplies at my low 
price—$5 per hundred, $2.60 
for fifty, all charges prepaid. I 
offer other cigars, too, for 
those who like heavier, stronger 
smokes. You will find them de- 
scribed in my booklet. But send 
for the trial J. Rogers Warner 
Panetelas now. The coupon 
above is for your convenience, 
(43) 
J. ROGERS WARNER 


938 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo. N. Y. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 


the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 
During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ 27,964,578,109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Ff SC ae 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 


287,324,890.99 
143,820,874.99 


CD GemNBecccccccccccecece 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

ae 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

2 SARS 6,989,660.00 


Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 


23,020,223.85 


Wo ccccccccccccceccescce 14,101,674.46 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 


miums terminated during the year, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















DID HE WIN? 


In our issue of February 8, we briefly 
described the experience of Mr. A. W. 
Smith, who maintained a Whole Life 
policy sixty-four years, commencing 
when he was thirty-two years old, sur- 
viving to receive in his own proper per- 
son the face value of it. The occasion 
is a rare one for the reason that very 
few people live to attain that advanced 
age. In commenting on the incident, I 
said that Mr. Smith lived and won. 

One of my correspondents, a clergy- 
man at _ Burlington, Massachusetts, 
questions the accuracy of my assertion. 
He writes: 

“Did the Albert W. Smith, mentioned 
by you in your issue of February 8, 
live and win? The question has been 
raised in my mind by the fact that if 
each year he had deposited $11 (which 
was the average amount of premium, 
minus dividends, paid by him) in a sav- 
ings bank that compounded annually at 
four per cent he, at the age of ninety- 
five, would have drawn better than 
$2200 instead of the $1000.” 

In saying that Mr. Smith lived and 
won, I had in mind the ancient selfish 
objection to life insurance, to the effect 
that a man must die to win its benefits; 
meaning, of course, that he himself 
| would never receive the reward. The 
| survival of this policyholder to the age 
of ninety-six, or beyond, is conclusive 
proof that as a protection against death 
life insurance was superfluous, and it 
must be admitted that he finally would 
have secured a larger sum if he had 
deposited the premiums in a savings 
bank at four per cent interest. 

But is that an argument of sufficient 
weight for the guidance of more than 
one man in a million? Experience 
proves that the adoption of such a prin- 
ciple by any man who has dependents 
to protect would be disastrous. All that 
the vast majority of those who acted 
on it would have at death would be the 
accumulated principal and interest to 
their credit at the bank. Some of them 
would die the first year, an increased 
number the second year, and so on, 
until all were gone. A few would out- 
live the time necessary to accumulate 
by savings amounts equal to their in- 
surance. No man knows the date of his 
death; Mr. Smith doubtless never be- 
lieved he would live so long, at any 
rate, he was not assured of it. He need- 
ed protection and received it. He paid 
his share of the expense incident to that 
service during the time he had it. 

The point I wished to make in this 
case, however, is unrelated to the ques- 
tion raised by my correspondent. It will 
be noted that the amount of money 
paid to Mr. Smith by the insurance 
company equaled exactly the amount ot 
the insurance. It was, in fact, the re- 
serve the company had been accumu- 





lating for the policy during the sixty- 
four years the contract had run. The 
principal of this reserve at the begin- 
ning of the sixty-third year was the 
difference between the face of the pol- 
icy and the amount of interest at the 
assumed rate (probably four per cent) 
for one year, say $996.25. If he had died 
during that year this $996.25, plus the 
interest, would have settled the claim 
of $1000. Having outlived the year and 
the tabular term of the contract, the 
money was surrendered to him. 

I was merely endeavoring to demon- 
strate in a few words the superior 
value—nay, the absolute necessity—of 
the mathematical reserve in life insur- 
ance, and by inference to caution policy- 
holders against any scheme which at- 
tempts to dispense with it. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to 
say that with all its hardships, most 
of us desire a continuance of life. Mr. 
Smith survived to a green old age, and 
the account we have of him warrants 
us in believing that he was in fair 
health and happy. To achieve these 
only, is to win. At one time he evidently 
needed the protection given by life in- 
surance, and realizing that it was an 
expense willingly bore his share of it. 
The money he spent for shelter, cloth- 
ing, food and entertainment for himself 
and family brought him and them— 
transitory, it is true—its fair equiva- 
lents. Some of it might have been saved 
and improved at interest. So with the 
service rendered by his policy. He had 
to contribute his just proportion of the 
death benefits of his company associates 
who preceded him to the grave. Finally, 
he outlives the necessities for the pro- 
vision and receives the completed en- 
dowment which the wisdom of old line 
life insurance began sixty-four years 
previously to accumulate for him. I am 
firmly of the opinion that he won hand- 
somely. 








J. L., 23 Beaver street, N. Y. C——The 
latest advices we have indicate that the 
Home Life Insurance Company, 256 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., is the only company 
as yet from which the policy of the Gilder 
Policy Association may be procured. 

E. M. O., Ithaca, N. Y.—As you do not 
like endowments, I can unequivocally rec- 
ommend the policy offered you by the rep- 
resentative of the Connecticut company. 
You will not err either as to the contract 
itself or the company offering it. The lat- 
ter stands well up in the first rank in the 
matter of management and in service to 
policyholders. Take that policy and keep it. 

E. W. B., Wakonda, S. D.—Have no in- 
formation yet of the company’s operations 
in 1914 and do not know its present finan- 
cial condition. December 31, 1913, its sur- 
plus was insignificant. Up to the date men- 
tioned, its management was fairly subject 
to criticism. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company has 
just increased its capital from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000, and has a bill before the 


Connecticut legislature providing that it 
be made $10,000,000. 
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PEBBLES 


“Do you know where the little boys go 
who don’t put their Sunday School money 
in the plate?” 

“Yes’m—to 
Purple Cow. 


Fond Mother (proudly)—An’ do ye no 
think ’e looks like ’is father? 

Sympathetic Neighbor (cheerfully )—An 
niver ye mind thot, Mrs. McCarty, so long 
as ’e’s ’ealthy.— Harvard Lampoon. 


Cholly—When I was a boy, you know, 
the doctor said if I didn’t stop smoking 
cigarets I would become feeble-minded. 

Miss Keen—Well, why didn’t you stop? 
—London Evening Standard. 


Musical Maiden (after trying her 
voice)—Do you think I can ever do any- 
thing with my voice, Professor? 

Music Master (cautiously)—Well, it 
may come in handy in case of fire-—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Professor of Chemistry—If anything 
should go wrong in this experiment, we and 
the laboratory with us might be blown sky- 
high. Come closer, gentlemen, so that you 
may be better able to follow me.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


the movies.” — Williams’ 


Simpson gallantly escorted his Boston 
hostess to the table. 
“May I,” he asked, 
hand?’ 
_ “No,” she replied, “I have to eat with 
that. You’d better take a chair.”—Ez- 
change. 


“S. C. 1. The Brussels sprouts will do no 
harm to the apple trees.”—Morning Post. 
All very well, but we know what these 
Belgians are. As likely as not they have 
been plotting for years with the French 
beans to spring upon their inoffensive 
neighbors.—Punch. 


“sit on your right 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
Adapted for British use and respectfully dedi- 
cated to the British Admiralty. 

BY BETSEY ROSS 


Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early 
ight 

What so proudly we spurned at the twi- 
light’s last gleaming, 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars thru 
the perilous fight 

We have always regarded as gauche and 
ill-seeming ; 

But the submarine scare, and the bombs 
in the air 

Have made us content that our flag is not 
there. 

Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner 

now wave 

To insure that no Briton can e’er be a 
slave? 

On the shore dimly seen thru the mists of 
the deep, 

Where the Kaiser’s grim host in dread 
silence reposes, 

“What is that?’ he exclaims, “do I wake 
or I sleep? 

What flag now the breeze half conceals, 
half discloses? 

Now it ——— the gleam of the morning’s 
first beam, 

And Old Glory reflected now shines on the 
stream. 

“Tis the star-spangled banner, intended to 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


Oh, thus be it ever when Frenchmen shall 
stand 

Between our loved homes and the loss we 
might suffer. 

Blest with victory and peace by our Allies’ 
firm stand, 

And by brave little Belgium, which served 
as a buffer. 

Then conquer we must, for the Yankees 
we trust 

To kindly forget we are ever unjust; 

And the star-spangled banner we earnestly 
crave 

May enable Britannia to still rule the wave. 

—New York Evening Post. 








ASSETS 


eee $38,805,409.00 
Real Estate: Home Office Build- 


RSet sb cen eiceheruaatk baci 1,230,003.19 
Other ES oc tice iw es 560,369.15 
Loans on First Mortgage...... 15,031,884.00 
Loans on Collateral aie. 222,850.00 
Loans on Policies and Premium 

Ar ineonon aaaraiaae 11,665,392.24 
oo and Rents, due and ac- 

DE: cktcons come cchwéd-cone 867, Mi 
Net paeatiog Premiums. Fp 
fF ea eae 1,144,778.05 


$70,163,011.03 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


Seventy-first Annual Statement 


According to Values December 31, 1914, as fixed by the Massachusetts Insurance Department 


Reserve at Massachusetts Stand- 


Death and Endowment Claims 


Reported and Awaiting Proofs 292,389.53 
Reserve for Unreported Death 

MN iin eek te dh ataia a kus 47,678.00 
Reserve for Equalization of Mor- 

tality and Depreciation of 

GOTO LEDER 300,000.00 
Premiums and Interest paid in 

I prac tka an ocglinw alan geaea 67,213.35 
Commissions and Expenses Ac- 

CEE awies sess neenskibateds 52,694.43 
Insurance Taxes, payable in 

CE binnts60-sbed See nadsediées 158,094.39 
Distribution of Surplus Accrued 462,979.17 


Distribution of Surplus Appor- 


NET SURPLUS, Massachusetts 


LIABILITIES 


a ay $61,808,377.71 


tioned Dec. 
in 1915 


31, 1914, payable 


1,970,000.00 





$65,159,426.58 
Standard 


5,003,584.45 





$70,163,011.03 





Increase 


in Premium Income 
Increase in Gross Income 
Increase in Assets 
Increase in 
Increase in Insurance in Force 


rene aren 


$542,243.13 
797,494.06 
3,994,308.50 
3,876,852.39 
16,282,265.00 





EDWARD W: ALLEN, General Agent, - 
THROP E, BALDWIN, Genesal Aquat, 
KLEY, General Agents, - 
N = MA NN, General Agents, 
HENRY P. WICKES, General Agent, ° 


ee S26 


- 220 Broadway, New York City 
- 141 Broadway, New York City 
- White Building, Buffalo, New Y ork 
Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 

Union Building, Syracuse, New York 


or i ae 











eae eee 
Premium Reserve. . . . 
Reserve for other Liabilities 
Net Surplus... . . . . 


Admitted Assets . ... 





ORGANIZED 1853 


AMERICAN CENTRAL (FIRE) 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Statement of Condition, December 31, 1914 


Surplus to Policy-Holders, $2,156,705.48 


EDW. T. CAMPBELL, President 
W. A. BLODGETT, Vice-President 
B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., Secretary 
CONRAD ROEDER, Ass’t Secretary 


$1,000,000.00 
1,755,321.75 
408,563.25 
1,156,705.48 


$4,320,590.48 














For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con 
servative hod First loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Ker 















which is open free to all schoo 


PEACE CENTENARY PRIZE CONTEST 


Write for information peoe | ~*~ contest, 
Ss. our stu- 


dents should begin work - o_ essays now, 
as the contest closeq Apr 


fifth 
CONTEST DEPT., THe. INDEPENDENT, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York. 
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HIS war is renewing my youth. 

Being a “war baby” I grew up on 

the stories of the young veterans 
instead of Arabian Nights or Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales. Now they all come back to 
me. For instance, the German Informa- 
tion Service sends me today the follow- 
ing “news” with a space left for yes- 
terday’s date: 


Frankfort, February .—Lured by the 
taste of real Silesian bacon, thirty Rus- 
sians marched with a German prisoner into 
a German camp, relates the Oberschlesische 
Anzeiger of Upper Silesia. 

George Goralczyk, a locksmith from Beu- 
then, chief of the volunteer fire brigade in 
that city, is a corporal in a machine gun 
corps which resisted the Russians. In one 
encounter, when the troop was hard prest 
and forced to withdraw, Goralezyk took the 
heavy machine gun on his shoulder and 
carried it to the nearest village, where he 
found refuge in a barn. Removing his knap- 
sack, he lay down for a well earned rest, 
when suddenly he was surprized by a num- 
of Russians. Goralezyk put down his rifle 
and revolver and, since he could speak Po- 
lish well, began to converse with the Rus- 
sians. 

They were all hungry, so Goralezyk took 
a piece of real Silesian bacon and a piece 
of bread from his knapsack and gave them 
to the Russians while he thought of a plan 
for escape. He told them that German sol- 
diers got such a ration of bacon and bread, 
besides warm food, whisky and excellent 

y. By this glowing tale he succeeded in 
nducing the Russians to return to camp 
with him. 

At dusk they marched to the German 
camp, the thirty men arranged in two files 
under Goralezyk’s command. They halted 
before the quarters of the sergeant major, 
and Goralczyk reported to his superior. 
The latter refused to believe at first that 
Goralezyk had captured thirty men single 
—_ and asked, “How did you manage 
t 


“It was very simple,” replied Goralezyk 
with a laugh. “I surrounded them.” 

I know this story is true because I 
have often heard him tell about it. Only 
his name was not Goralezyk. I think it 
was Macarthy or some such and he 
lived in Sabetha, Kansas, not Beuthen. 
The number of prisoners was originally 
two, but it rose .o five while I was a 
boy and the natural increase would 
make it about thirty by now. “You 
didn’t need a gun,” he used to tell us. 
“All you had to do was to go out and 
holler ‘Bacon, beans and baccy!’ and 
the rebs would come a-runnin’.” 

And then the climax. The narrator 
always encored it several times without 
waiting for his auditors to demand it, 
and long after the applause had sub- 
sided and other speakers had the floor 
we could hear him chuckling over it to 


himself: “ ‘I surrounded ’em,’ sez I, and 
you ought to have heard how the cap- 
tain laft.” 

That always was a good story. But 
there are others, like the one that comes 
from France about how the Germans 
entered an empty town whence all the 
inhabitants had suddenly fied, leaving 
the doors open and the meals cooking 
in the kitchen, and what fun the sol- 
diers had with the trinkets in the jew- 
elry stores. That was a Georgia town as 
I heard it. “And that afternoon we 
played ball with gold watches in the 
street,” said the man with the G. A. R. 
badge. “Why didn’t you put a watch in 
your pocket?” I asked, for I saw he had 
none. “That would have been stealing, 
sonny,” he replied in grave reproof. 

In one of the Petrograd reports it is 
stated that the German army in Poland 
is provided with some sort of a machine 
that turns the rails into corkscrew 
shape so they cannot be relaid when the 
line falls again into the hands of the 
Russians. What nonsense! There is no 
need for a portable rolling-mill. I could 
show them how it’s done, for it has been 
shown me over many a camp-fire. First 
you build up a log house out of the ties 
and lay the rails across it. Then set it 
on fire and when the rails are soft 
enough two men at each end can bend 
them into curves. Our boys used to make 
U S out of them mostly as being easy 
and patriotic. But if they had time they 
would wind them around trees or con- 
struct words and sentences of a satiric 
and uncomplimentary nature for the 
benefit of the Confederates who were to 
follow. No doubt in Poland they are do- 
ing the same. The Russian language 
done in steel rails must look fine. 

History repeats itself—or perhaps 
we should say, historians repeat them- 
selves. 


The clumsy attempt to disguise the 
“Lusitania” by displaying the Ameri- 
can flag shows a lack of resourceful- 
ness on the part of the British Ad- 
miralty that we should not expect from 
the land of Sherlock Holmes. They 
should rather have hoisted the Swiss, 
Bolivian or Bohemian flags. Or they 
might have painted on the stern some 
well-chosen nom de guerre such as 

THE BERNHARDI 
or 

DIE GOTZENDAMMERUNG 

Doybtless it would be equally effective 
to label the “Lusitania” 

’WARE DERELICT! 
or 

THIS IS A GERMAN SUBMARINE IN 
DISGUISE 

Later, as the Germans got onto these 
tricks, more elaborate disguises would 
be necessary. For instance, a vessel 
might easily be made up during the 
winter to resemble an iceberg by spray- 
ing water over the deck and sides and 
hanging a frieze of icicles along the 
sheets. (N. B. Sheets is a nautical term 
meaning ropes, not bed-kivers.) Since 
a whale was recently shelled by the 
British as a submarine, why should not 
the Germans, being so much stupider, 


mistake a Cunarder for a whale? The 
deception could be facilitated by a little 
brown canvas, and a spray pump on 
the bow to spout at intervals and 
spread abroad the odor of oil and 
spermaceti. Perhaps, too, the British 
Admiralty might buy out the scenery 
of some stranded comic opera and get 
up the liner as a coral island with the 
four funnels as palm trees and the 
edge of the torpedo net as a coral reef. 

Instead of attempting to stop it 
would it not be more advisable for 
Congress to pass a law permitting any 
belligerent vessel in distress to raise 
the American flag on condition that it 
is kept up? The Germans could not ob- 
ject because their warships, “Goeben” 
and “Breslau,” escaped capture in the 
Mediterranean by quickly selling them- 
selves to Turkey. In this way we might 
in the course of time acquire a large 
part of the British merchant marine 
and navy at a mere nominal cost. To 
meet such an emergency every belliger- 
ent vessel on leaving port might be 
provided at our expense with an Ameri- 
can flag and a pennant inscribed 

SOLD TO AMERICA, 5 MINUTES AGO . 

But, after all, I am inclined to think 
that there is nothing better than a 
simple canvas sign lettered in lamp- 
black and turpentine: 

FRESH PAINT! KEEP OFF! 





A student in the University of At- 
lantis who has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in debates, formal and casual, 
has drawn up a set of rules governing 
the ethics and tactics of discussion 
which he permits me to publish: 

THE TEN RULES OF ARGUMENTATION 

I. You can discuss matters with a person 
or punch his nose. Sometimes the former 
policy has advantages. 

II. Don’t do things by halves. Hither dis- 
cuss or fight; it is a mistake to mingle the 
methods. 

III. Your opponent is not a hypocrite, 
altho you might be one if you said the same 
things. Almost any position may be held 
sincerely. 

IV. Your opponent may make mistakes 
in point of fact, but he does not tell lies. 
mon eae no business to discuss with liars 
at all. 

V. Don’t challenge any statement of fact 
made by your opponent unless you can 
prove his mistake. 

VI. On the other hand, don’t state any- 
thing as a fact unless you know how it 
could be proved. 

VII. Don’t accuse your opponent of “‘in- 
terested motives.” That argument leads to 
mutual stalemate, for it can be bandied 
back and forth forever. 

VIII. Don’t misrepresent your oppon- 
ent’s arguments. By so doing you lead a 
charge against an army of ghosts and leave 
a real flesh and blood enemy to attack your 
unprotected flank. 

IX. When you have lost your temper re- 
member a pressing engagement at once. 
With your temper gone you are as capable 
of successful argument as a decapitated 
general is of strategy. 

X. “But whosoever shall say, “Thou fool,’ 
shall be in danger of hell fire.” 





When in Rome do as the Romans 
ought to do. 





It is a permissible surmise that the 
world would get along better if we all 
paid less heed to the Zeitgeist and more 
to the Heilige Geist. 
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It may have been venturesome for a 
periodical seeking to develop rapidly 
its circulation to announce a series of 
articles on theistic cosmology at a time 
when, they say, nobody is interested in 
religion or philosophy. Nevertheless, it 
appears to have been justified for we 
have received more letters in com- 
mendation of this feature than of many 
supposedly more popular. Witness the 
following: 


I am enjoying to the fullest Dr. Ward’s 
articles on “What I Believe.” I’m hoping 
they will find their way into book form. I 
cannot tell what a liberalizing and en- 
lightening influence his writings have had 
over my mind and in my life during the 
last quarter of a century or more. I well 
recall the joy that filled my heart when I 
received the first copy of The: Independent 
while serving in my first pastorate at Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee. It has widened my 
vision and driven sectarianism out of my 
heart. It has put me in touch with such 
great and gracious interpreters of litera- 
ture and nature as Maurice Thompson and 
E. P. Powell, who taught me to love, as 
never before, the hills and valleys and birds 
and streams of my Southern Middle Ten- 
nessee home. The sanity of your views on 
Biblical Criticism saved me from “The 
Eclipse of Faith” and made of religion an 
infinitely more vital force in my life. 

GEORGE GOWEN 

Mathews, Virginia 








A distinguished American theologian 
thinks we have not made sufficiently 
prominent the following points in this 
constant discussion of the conduct of 
the war: 


In getting at a judgment whether colos- 
sal guilt is to be ascribed to Germany for 
“militarism” ought not the reader to put 
into the balances the possible benefit that 
“militarism” has had for Germany? For 
the first time I heard from Professor Christ- 
lieb, then delegate to the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York, 1873, 
thac the German military system was a 
blessing to his country because it devel- 
oped,the physical manhood of its people. I 
have conversed since in many studies and 
homes in Germany from peace-loving Stutt- 
gart to Prussian Berlin and in every case 
I found the same view taken. During these 
last forty years something has come over 
the German people. The men seem to be 
physically better developed and have better 


earriage. More than that, there seems to 
be in Germany more self-reliance and man- 
liness unto personal bravery. If a certain 
amount of insolence has come with this de- 
velopment, it is to be deplored. But I have 
found American braggartism and English 
insolence also. 

So far as I have seen in The Independent 
no condemnation of the employment of 
Turcos and other Africans under French 
control and of Sikhs under English aus- 
pices. If to burn Louvain is “an awful 
atrocity,” what of the employment of these 
agents of war and blood against white 
men? “Everything is fair in war.” That is 
a horrible principle and was made horrible 
long ago by the declaration of a great En- 
glishman, Lord Chatham. We used to learn 
the passage under Mark Bailey at New 
Haven. After condemning the resort to 
“the shambles of every German despot” for 
mercenaries to fight Americans, he says 
“who has dared to authorize and associate 
to our arms the tomahawk and the scalp- 
ing knife of the savage, to call into civilized 
alliance the wild and inhuman inhabitants 
of the woods, to delegate to merciless In- . 
dians the defense of disputed rights and to 
wage the horrors of this barbarous war 
against our brethren?” It seems to me that 
while the curse is being pronounced upon 
Germany, the fact of the employment of 
half savages against her should be brought 
out. 

Davin S. ScHAFF 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








That something is wrong with the 
commercial connection between producer 
and consumer is evident when glut and 
scarcity can coexist in the same coun- 
try, as described in the letter below. 
The natural instinct of the rural mind 
is to lay everything that goes wrong 
to the financial system, but we fear the 
problem is not so simple as that. 


Benton County, Missouri, had a million 
bushels of apples rotting on the ground be- 
cause her people had no money to pay for 
gathering and shipping the crop and there 
are three counties in Illinois that did not 
gather or ship their apples because they 
would not pay for the labor ; this, with mil- 
lions of people in the great cities to whom 
those apples would be the bread of life and 
the builder of health; and with men, women 
and _ children needing work in the canning 
factories. This, with like conditions affect- 
ing the South’s great crop of sweet pota- 
toes, molasses, dairy products, chickens and 
eggs; this, with the railroads complaining 
that they are not making running expenses 
and the people crying out about the high 
cost of living; this, with widows and little 
children glad to get work in the canning 
factories and not able to afford meat once 
a week. 

Secretary McAdoo, in his effort to make 
bankers deal justly by their clients has 
tied up millions of dollars just when and 
where they were most sorely needed. In 
many towns of the South people mortgage 
their lands to borrow money at ten per cent 
interest and the banker makes, in a few 
years, an excuse to renew the bond, charg- 
ing interest on interest. Beautiful lands are 
for sale at ten dollars an acre with no 
buyers. Mrs. MARGARET A. COLLINS 


Fayetteville, Arkansas 








I am reading The Independent these days 
with keen enjoyment from cover to cover. 
I think the short, concise articles you are 
publishing on the Great War have given 
me a better idea of the existing conditions 
than anything else I have read. 

I feel that when I have gone thru a 
number of The Independent I am reliably 
posted up-to-date on many subjects, and 
the process has been interesting as well as 
instructive. The Independent is its own 
best advertisement. 

CARROLL D. SmitTH 
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